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THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  FOR  193^ 


President Byron  J.  Grimes,  Supt.,  Hagerstown 

First  Vice-President Charles  W.  Sylvester 

Director  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Second  Vice-President Howard  Kinhart,  Prin.,  Annapolis 

Treasurer Dr.  Rozelle  Berryman,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Principal,  Gwynns'  Falls  Park  Jr.  H.  S. 

Secretary Walter  H.  Davis,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Principal  of  Schools 


EXECUTI^'E  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Byron  J.  Grimes,  President 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Vice-President 

Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  1927-30 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Upham,  1928-31 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  North,  1929-32 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  Association  for  1930  was: 

Allegany    199   Queen   Anne   67 

Carroll    163   Talbot  1 

Cecil 149  Worcester  113 

Frederick  293    Miscellaneous    10 

Howard    88   Baltimore  27 

Prince  George  15   Charles   19 

Somerset    103   Dorchester  133 

Wicomico   149   Harford 177 

Baltimore  City  1042   Montgomery    20 

Anne  Arundel  36    St.   Mary's  14 

Caroline    104   Washington  399 

Calvert  40  Towson  Normal  „ 38 

Garrett  5   Salisbury   Normal   15 

Kent 76 


The  counties  furnished  2390  members,  Baltimore  City  1042,  Towson  Nor- 
mal 38,  Salisbury  Normal  15  and  miscellaneous  sources  25,  a  total  of  3510. 

Fourteen  counties  were  100%  in  membership  at  time  of  printing:  Cecil, 
Carroll,  Caroline,  Calvert,  Dorchester,  Frederick,  Harford,  Howard,  Kent, 
Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  Washington,  Wicomico,  Worcester.  Salisbury  Nor- 
mal is  also  100%. 

It  is  hoped  the  progress  indicated  above  will  continue.  It  must  continue 
if  the  meetings  of  the  Association  are  to  improve  in  quality  and  size.  The 
small  meetings  of  1926  to  1928  cost  between  $2,000  and  $2,500.  The  big 
meetings  of  1929  and  1930  cost  over  $3,000. 

Bigger  and  better  meetings  are  possible  so  long  as  a  growing  member- 
ship will  pay  the  bills.  Where  membership  fails  to  increase,  the  executive 
committee  will  have  to  lessen  expenses  by  "cutting"  the  programs.  There- 
fore, let  all  work  for  fifteen  or  more  100%  counties,  and  a  membership  of 
4,000  or  more  in  1931.  It  can  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  Association. 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS,  Secretary 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1930 

(Appointed  by  the  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester) 


Educational  Progress: 

Dr.  John  L.  Stenquist,  Baltimore 
W.  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott  City 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Toll,  Towson 
Mary  A.  Adams 
C.  H,  Cordry,  Salisbury 

Resolutions : 

C.  L.  Kopp,  Cumberland 

Norman  Clark,  Baltimore 

Miss  Ida  Belle  Wilson,  Md.  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury 

Auditing 

Dr.  E,  J.  Becker,  Baltimore 
Raymond  Hyson,  Reisterstown 
Walter  Huffington,  Baltimore 

Credentials :  i 

J.  H.  Scheratto,  Baltimore 

R.  F.  Cromwell,  Upper  Marlboro 

E.  Guy  Stapleton 

Legislation: 

W.  J.  Holloway,  Salisbury 

G.  L.  Palmer,  Frederick 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  Baltimore 

Nicholas  Orem 

Dr.  Angelo  Broening 

Teacher's  Pensions: 

E.  W.  Broome,  Superintendent,  Rockville 

M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Superintendent,  Westminster 

T.  G.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Centreville 

E.  W,  Pruitt,  Superintendent,  Princess  Anne 

David  E.  Weglein,  Supt.  of  Baltimore  City  Schools,  Baltimore 

N.  E.  A.  Home: 

Joseph  Blair,  Principal,  Sparrows  Point 

Grace  Kramer,  Bureau  of  Measurements,  Baltimore 


AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 


Agriculture: 

Donald  Watkins,  President,  Mt.  Airy. 
L.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary,  Centreville. 

Art: 

Walter  R.  Gale,  Chairman,  City  College,  Baltimore. 
Classical: 

Dr.  W.  P.  Mustard,  President,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

S.  M.  Kanady,  President,  City  College,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Hammond  Barnes,  Secretary,  Westminster. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

Miss  Edna  E.  Watson,  Chairman,  Clifton  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Helen  E.  Gans,  Secretary,  Jr.  H.  S.,  No.  47,  Baltimore. 


English : 


Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Chairman,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Miss  Augusta  Klotz,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Grammar: 

Miss  Valielta  Holtz,  Chairman,  Frederick. 
Miss  Edna  DeVilbis,  Secretary,  Mt.  Airy. 

History : 

Arch  Colder,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Helen  Miller,  Secretary,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Edna  Engle,  Chairman. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Amery,  Secretary,  State  Dept.  of  Education,  Baltimore. 

Industrial: 

Allan  Robinson,  President,  School  of  Printing,  Baltimore. 
Hugh  Wilson,  Secretary,  School  76,  Baltimore. 

Library : 

Dr.  J.  H.  Apple,  Chairman,  Hood  College. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary,  6  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore. 
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Music : 

Chas.  C.  T.  Stull,  Chairman,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Frederick. 
Miss  Julia  Cline,  Secretary,  Adm.  Bldg.  Annex,  Baltimore. 

Parent-Teachers : 

Mrs.  Harry  E,  Parkhurst,  President,  1410  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Norman,  Secretary,  4203  Fernhill  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Physical  Education: 

Dr,  William  Burdick,  President,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 

Primary  Kindergarten: 

Miss  Mary  Lilly,  Chairman,  Ellicott  City. 

Miss  Virginia  Watts,  Secretary,  32  S.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Secondary  Education: 

Walter  Pyle,  President,  Bethesda. 

R.  M.  Hutton,  Secretary,  Randallstoven. 

Vocational  Education: 

Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  President,  Supervisor  Commercial  Education,  Car- 
rollton  and  Lafayette  Aves,,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Amery,  Secretary,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Baltimore. 


SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
October  24  and  25,  1930 


VISITATION 


The  morning  of  Friday,  October  24,  was  devoted  to  visits  to  Baltimore 
City  Schools.  Mr.  Sylvester  had  prepared  and  distributed  a  pamphlet  stat- 
ing the  types  of  work  to  be  found  in  the  different  schools  and  the  coun,ty 
teachers  in  large  numbers  visited  the  city  schools  near  the  places  of  the 
general  meetings. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  expected,  three  general  meet- 
ings were  planned  and  held  from  2-3  P.  M.,  Friday,  October  24,  and  one 
general  meeting  for  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  25.  The  attendance 
at  the  three  general  meetings  Friday  was  between  5500  and  6000. 


SECONDARY— GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  24th,  1930;  2.00  to  3.00  P.  M. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM 

33rd  Street  and  The  Alameda 

President  B.  J.  Grimes,  Presiding 

Invocation — Rev.  John  Henry  Day,  D.  D.,  Pastor,  Seventh  Baptist  Church, 
Baltimore. 

Address — "What  is  an  Educated  Person?" — Everett  Dean  Martin,  Director 
of  the  famous  Cooper  Union  Forum,  New  York  City. 

Adjournment  to  sectional  meetings. 


INTERMEDIATE— GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  24th,  1930;  2.00  to  3.00  P.  M. 

CLIFTON  PARK  JUNIOR  HIGH   SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

Harford  Road  above  25th  Street 

Vice-President  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  presiding 

Invocation — Rev.  Fred  Coombs  Reynolds,  Pastor,  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  Bal- 
timore. 
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Address — "This  New  Freedom  in  Education" — W.  H.  Burton,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Adjournment  to  sectional  meetings. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  24th,  1930;  2,00  to  3.00  P.  M. 

MONTEBELLO  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

33rd  Street  and  Harford  Road 

Vice-President  Howard  Kinhart,  presiding 

Invocation — Rev.  John  H.  McComb,  Pastor,  Forest  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baltimore. 

Address— "The  Place  of  The  Text-Book"— Boyd  H.  Bode,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Adjournment  to  sectional  meetings. 


ALL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  October  25th,  1930 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM 

President  B.  J.  Grimes,  presiding 

REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY— 9.00  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 

Report  of  Committee  on  N.  E.  A.  Home. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Report  of  Committee  in  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers, 

PROFESSIONAL  MEETING— 10.30  to  12  M. 

Music — Glee  Club,  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Address — "What   Civilization   Is    Doing   To    Us" — Albert  Edward  Wiggam, 

Author  of  "New  Decalogue  of  Science,"  "Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree." 
Introduction  of  the  President  who  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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CONCERT  BY  THE  ALL-MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Friday  Evening,  October  24,  1930;  8.15  O'clock 

Director,  John  Itzel,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Baltimore,  Md. 

Orchestra  Committee — Thomas   L.   Gibson,   Philip    S.   Royer,   Charles   C.   T. 
StuU,  John  Itzel,  John  Denues,  Chairman. 

PROGRAM— PART  I 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  (Audience  and  Orchestra) Key 

March — The   Stars   and   Stripes   Forever Sousa 

Orchestra  and  Drum  Corps 

Overture — Mirella   Gounod 

Romance  Rubinstein 

Serenade    Schubert 

Melodies   from   "Fra   Diavolo" Auber 

Violin  Solo  (Selected) 

Andante  from   "Surprise    Symphony" Haydn 

PART  II 

Overture — Calif  de  Bagdad Boeldieu 

Intermezzo — "Cavalleria  Rusticana'" Mascagn^ii 

Cavatina    Raff 

Sorire  d'  Avril   (Waltz ) Dpret 

March — "My  Maryland"  Wolerstein 


The  Stenographers'  transcriptions  of  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Martin  and  Dr. 
Burton  were  too  meagre  for  use. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  BODE 

"THE  PLACE  OF  THE  TEXT  BOOK" 

The  text  book  has  become  a  symbol  of  a  fundamental  divergence  of  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  our  educational  leaders.  One  of  these  attitudes  places  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  text  book.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  a 
good  text  book  would  leave  nothing  to  do  for  the  teacher.  The  material 
would  be  so  organized  that  each  new  step  could  be  taken  by  the  pupil  without 
any  help  from  outside  sources. 

The  opposing  attitude  claims  that  extensive  reliance  on  the  text  book 
mechanizes  the  whole  process  of  education.     Real  education  is  a  process  in 
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which  there  is  a  progressive  reconstruction  of  experience.  Since  each  pupil's 
experience  differs  from  that  of  each  other,  this  re-construction  is  a  peculiarly 
individual  affair.  This  attitude  sometimes  goes  to  the  extreme  of  intimating 
that  the  curriculum  must  not  be  planned  beforehand  but  must  be  constructed 
as  pupils  go  along. 

Each  of  these  positions  has  its  difficulties.  The  charge  that  overem- 
phasis of  the  text  book  mechanizes  learning  is  justified.  Unless  the  pupil 
is  taken  outside  of  the  range  of  the  text  book  and  stimulated  to  make  a  va- 
riety of  applications  to  material  outside  of  the  text  book,  learning  becomes 
a  matter  of  rote  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  plan- 
ning of  the  work  education  degenerates  to  a  set  of  activities  that  are  rela- 
tively trivial. 

Our  present  civilization  being  what  it  is,  it  is  necessary  for  our  edu- 
cational system  to  emphasize  adaptability.  This  implies  the  ability  to  think 
critically  and  independently.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  systematic  organization  of  subject  matter.  The 
text  book  has  a  legitimate  place,  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  see 
that  the  subject  matter  is  mastered,  and  mastery  can  come  only  if  the  pupil 
is  stimulated  to  use  the  material  of  the  text  book  in  situations  which  call  for 
independent  thinking.  The  right  use  of  the  text  book  involves  a  sound  phil- 
osophy of  education.  If  the  teacher  has  such  a  philosophy  he  will  escape 
from  an  unworthy  dependence  on  the  text  book,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
will  not  regard  the  text  book  as  though  it  were  a  source  of  corruption  for 
the  pupil.  Whether  the  text  book  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  depends  on 
the  teacher,  which  means  that  we  have  here  again  an  exemplification  of  the 
Biblical  saying  that  "All  things  work  together  for  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

Boyd  H.  Bode,  Ohio  State  University 


ABSTRACTS   FROM  ADDRESS   BY  DR.  ALBERT  EDWARD  WIGGAM 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25 

"American  intelligence  is  on  the  decline  because  the  most  intelligent 
sections  of  the  population  are  dying  out,"  said  Dr.  Albert  Edward  Wiggam 
of  New  York  City,  author  of  the  New  Decalogue  of  Science  and  The  Marks 
of  an  Educated  Man  in  addressing  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association 
at  Baltimore  City  College  this  morning  on  the  subject,  "What  Civilization  is 
Doing  to  Us." 

"College  graduates,"  he  continued,  "who  furnish  three-fourths  of  all  our 
leaders,  are  simply  a  dying  race — they  are  a  vanishing  species  of  animal 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  example  1000  Harvard  or  Yale  graduates 
at  the  present  birthrate  will  in  six  generations  have  only  50  descendants  left, 
hardly  enough  to  make  a  college  glee  club.  But  1000  unskilled  laborers  at 
the  present  birthrate  will  have  100,000  descendants  left.  In  which  direction, 
then,  is  the  line  of  American  intelligence  going — ^up  or  down? 
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Few  Children 

"Everywhere  we  turn  we  see  the  same  phenomenon.  Take  the  gradu- 
ates of  Bryn  Mawr.  They  are  furnishing  the  country  just  about  one  child 
to  three  graduates,  one-third  of  a  child  to  replace  a  highly  intelligent  woman. 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar  and  other  colleges  for  women  are  doing  just  about 
the  same.  When  we  go  into  the  co-ed  institutions  the  men  and  women  there 
are  doing  little  better,  but  they  are  not  reproducing  themselves.  If  the  col- 
leges of  America  should  depend  solely  on  the  children  of  the  present  gradu- 
ates for  their  future  students,  within  200  years  their  buildings  would  be 
empty. 

"The  optimist,  who  is  a  man  who  thinks  you  can  make  silk  purses  out  of 
sow's  ears  by  deep  breathing  and  getting  in  tune  with  the  infinite,  says,  'That 
is  all  right,  genius  comes  mainly  from  the  lower  classes.  There  are  millions 
of  laboring  people  on  whom  we  can  rely  for  our  future  leaders.  Most  great 
men  come  up  from  the  ranks,  so  why  worry?' 

"This  is  a  beautiful  theory  and  very  comforting  to  those  who  imagine 
you  can  manufacture  genius  to  order  or  that  the  less  economic  classes  are  the 
chief  reservoir  of  the  nations's  brains.  Many  great  men  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks.  Every  now  and  then  the  son  of  a  washerwoman  rises  and  saves 
the  nation.  But  they  do  not  come  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  That 
is  the  only  difficulty  and  the  supply  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

Machinery  Came  In 

"For  example,  all  through  the  English  history  down  to  1800,  one  great 
leader  out  of  every  twelve  did  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  classes  in- 
cluding skilled  artisans.  But  here  a  new  and  portentous  thing  happened. 
Machinery  came  in,  wealth  expanded,  democracy  was  instituted.  All  this  is 
to  the  good  for  our  comfort  and  convenience  but  it  may  sap  the  biological 
foundations  of  its  creators.  Democracy,  just  because  it  did  give  the  com- 
mon man  opportunity  to  rise  has  drawn  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  members 
of  these  classes  up  into  the  higher  ranks.  Then  they  ceased  having  chil- 
dren. And  the  ranks  from  which  they  came  could  not  keep  up  the  supply 
of  brains. 

"During  the  opening  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  number  of  great 
men  rising  from  the,  what,  for  mere  convenience  we  may  call  the  lower 
ranks,  decreased  from  one  in  eight  to  one  in  fourteen.  During  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  the  ratio  ran  down  to  one  in  25  and  it  is  probably  now 
not  more  than  one  in  30  or  40,  nobody  knows  precisely. 

"Thus,  you  see  democratic  opportunity,  by  giving  the  abler  persons  a 
chance  to  rise,  is  apparently  at  war  with  itself,  and  is  bleeding  the  masses 
whiter  and  whiter  of  their  best  blood.  And  unless  democracy  can  devise 
measures,  ideals,  education,  economic  procedures  and  political  arrangements 
to  overcome  this  tendency,  it  seems  evident  that  a  free  economic  society  such 
as  ours  sets  the. stage  for  its  own  decline  and  that  in  the  end  it  perishes 
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from  the  biological  disaster  brought  about  by  its  own  economic  and  political 
success." 

Sixty-Four  Men 

Here  Dr.  Wiggam  digressed  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ambassador  Gerard's 
list  of  64  men  whom  he  says  rule  America. 

"We  have  been  furnished  a  list  of  64  rulers.  There  is  nothing  alarming 
about  that.    A  few  geniuses  have  always  ruled  the  world  and  always  will. 

"Genius  and  genius  alone  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  the  second 
class  man,  when  he  gets  into  power  whom  I  fear,  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  The  genius  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  we  do  not 
need  to  be  afraid  of.  Yet,  while  these  64  geniuses  guide  our  industries, 
and  control  our  politics,  it  is  a  safe  bet  they  do  not  have  enough  children  to 
replace  their  numbers,  at  least  not  enough  sons. 

"I  have  made  no  count  but  this  is  true  unless  there  are  exceptions. 
And  it  may  be  there  are  exceptions  because  a  recent  study  shows  that  the 
supremely  able  tend  to  have  more  children  than  the  mediocre. 

British  Peers  Prolific 

"The  British  peers  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country  have  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  as  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  sport  and  pleasure.  But  such  men  as  these  64  should  have  half 
a  dozen  children  apiece.  Out  of  six,  one  of  high  ability  would  be  almost  a 
certainty. 

"And,  incidentally,  they  ought  to  intermarry  their  children.  Cousin 
marriages  among  good  stocks  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world.  Many 
of  the  world's  greatest  men  have  been  the  children  of  a  whole  series  of  cousin 
marriages.  Cousin  marriages  never  create  defects.  If  the  stock  is  defec- 
tive to  start  with  cousin  marriages  merely  carry  on  the  defects,  that  is  all. 

"But  among  able  people  cousin  marriages  quickly  build  up  high  ability. 
By  promoting  cousin  marriages  among  our  able,  leading  families  America 
could  double  the  number  of  our  geniuses  in  four  or  five  generations. 

Cause  of  Eugenics 

"Of  course,"  Dr.  Wiggam  continued,  "there  are  some  counteracting 
agencies  that  may  stay  the  decline  and  if  the  science  of  eugenics  can  capi- 
talize these  in  time,  it  may  save  the  situation.  And  eugenics,  which,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  merely  means  that  the  abler,  healthier,  longer- 
lived  classes  of  society  shall  produce  just  a  little  more  than  their  share  of  the 
nation's  children  and  the  less  able  a  little  less  than  their  share,  is  our  only 
hope. 

"It  is  eugenics  or  disaster.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  It  is  an 
old  story  to  the  historian.  Every  civilization  of  the  past  has  faced  the  same 
situation  at  the  very  height  of  its  glory  and  every  previous  civilization  has 
answered  the  challenge  only  from  its  tomb.    Will    this    be    the    fate  of 
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America?  I  believe  not,  because  I  believe  we  have  too  much  science  and 
too  much  common  sense  and  intelligence  to  perish  by  our  own  biological 
folly." 

Sterilize  Unit 

Dr.  Wiggam  advocated  the  sterilization  of  the  unit  although,  he  said, 
this  is  a  measure  that  must  be  carried  out  with  great  conservatism  and  cau- 
tion. 

"The  big  thing,  he  said,  "is  to  encourage  the  healthier  people  with  good 
sound  bodies  and  minds  to  marry  early  and  have  three  or  four  good  healthy 
children.  There  is  nothing  radical  about  this  but  if  it  is  not  done,  democ- 
racy in  my  judgment  will  not  outlast  the  present  century," 

Dr.  Wiggam  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
at  which  Harry  L.  Copies,  President  of  the  association  was  toastmaster. 
Here  Dr.  Wiggam  addressed  the  diners  along  the  lines  of  his  new  book,  The 
Marks  of  An  Educated  Man.  "The  educated  man,"  he  said,  "never  laughs 
at  new  ideas.  The  uneducated  have  laughed  at  every  new  idea;  humanity 
has  always  crucified  its  saviors  and  stoned  its  prophets."  Among  other 
marks  of  an  educated  man  Dr.  Wiggam  listed  the  following: 

He  cultivates  the  open  mind  on  all  questions. 

He  knows  when  not  to  think  and  hire  the  expert  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him. 

He  never  loses  faith  in  the  man  he  might  have  been. 

He  cultivates  a  tolerance  toward  other  nations  and  races,  in  other  words, 
he  tries  to  be  a  world  citizen. 

He  knows  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  Here  Dr.  Wiggam  concluded. 
"You  know  Dr.  Osier  said  a  man  had  reached  the  dead  line  at  40  and  should 
be  chloroformed  at  60.  Some  reach  the  dead  line  at  20,  some  at  60  but 
an  educated  man  never  reaches  it.  A  man  reaches  the  dead  line  when  he 
hangs  his  diploma  up  in  his  office  or  workshop  and  says  to  himself,  *I  have 
finished  my  education.'     That  is  the  hour  when  he  ought  to  be  chloroformed." 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Baltimore,  October  25,  1930 

1.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  desires  to  express  to  Dr.  David  E. 
Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Baltimore  City,  their  sincere  appreciation  for  the  generous  hospi- 
tality as  demonstrated  in  providing  comfortable  and  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  various  meetings,  in  opening  the  schools  to  the  teachers  of  the 
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state  for  observation,  and  in  other  courtesies  shown  throughout  the  con- 
vention. 

2.  To  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Byron  J.  Grimes,  and  to  his 
executive  committee  a  vote  of  thanks  is  accorded  for  the  stimulating,  timely 
and  enjoyable  program  that  has  been  provided. 

3.  The  Association  reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  principle  of  consolidation 
of  schools  as  an  effective  means  to  bring  about  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  we  further  go  on  record  as  supporting  this  principle  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  high  school  as  well  as  to  the  elementary  school. 

4.  The  Association  desires  earnestly  to  commend  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  Honorable  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  for  his  broadly  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward public  education,  as  expressed  in  his  support  of  financial  needs,  in  his 
attitude  toward  progressive  school  legislation,  and  in  his  general  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  policies  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

5.  The  Association  desires  to  commend  the  Superintendents  of  Schools 
for  their  attitude  toward  the  Association  in  encouraging  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  and  particularly  commends  the  teachers  for  their  high  professional 
attitude  expressed  in  membership  and  attendance.  « 

6.  Whereas,  This  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
marks  the  completion  of  a  decade  of  service  of  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Maryland;  and 

Whereas,  During  this  period  the  results  of  his  stimulating  leadership 
have  focussed  the  attention  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  upon 
the  high  standards  of  teaching  and  upon  the  conspicuously  improved  train- 
ing, experience,  and  professional  status  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Maryland; 
and 

Whereas,  These  unmistakable  evidences  of  remarkable  progress  in  Mary- 
land public  education  are  due  to  the  professional  vision  of  Dr.  Cook  in  initiat- 
ing and  to  his  conspicuous  qualities  of  leadership  in  achieving: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  su- 
pervisors and  superintendents  sufficiently  high  to  attract  into  the  teaching 
profession  well-qualified  high  school  graduates;  and 

b.  The  filling  of  95%  of  the  vacancies  of  the  county  schools  with  such 
high  school  graduates  who  have  had  standard  normal  school  training,  and 
who  hold  first  grade  teachers'  certificates;  and 

c.  The  improvement  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  to  the  level  of  the  best  American  institutions  in  the  teacher-training 
field;  and 

d.  The  establishment  of  a  scientifically  computed  and  practically  opera- 
tive State  Equalization  Fund  to  enable  the  less  wealthy  counties  to  carry  the 
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State's  minimum  program  without  excessive  county  taxation — an  achieve- 
ment which  is  the  admiration  of  the  educational  profession  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  pointed  out  as  a  model  to  other  states  now  strug- 
gling to  reach  this  goal;  and 

e.  The  development  of  a  program  through  supervision  for  the  element- 
ary and  high  schools  throughout  the  State;  and 

f.  The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  for  colored  pupils;  and 

g.  The  increase  of  State  aid  and  supervision  of  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  and  agricultural  teaching;  and 

h.  The  establishment  of  an  actuarially  sound  State  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment System;  and 

i.  The  organization  and  installation  of  a  Bureau  of  Measurements  for 
the  continuous  study  of  actual  conditions  in  the  schools;  and 

j.  The  establishment  of  a  plan  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons physically  incapacitated;  and 

k.  The  organization  of  a  system  of  State  aid  to  special  classes  of  phy- 
sically handicapped  children,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  hereby 
expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the  devotion  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  the  cause  of  Public  Education;  its  admiration  of  his  vigorous 
personality  and  its  sense  of  good  fortune  in  having  benefited  during  the  past 
decade  by  the  guidance  of  so  stimulating  a  leader;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  hereby  pledges  him 
its  hearty  support  in  advancing  further  progressive  policies  which  will  issue 
during  the  coming  years  of  his  leadership. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 
C.  L.  KOPP 
NORMAN  CLARK 
IDA   BELLE   WILSON 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN, 

November  24,  1930 
In  Account  With 
MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION— DR. 
1929 

Nov.    25— To  Balance,  First  National  Bank...„ ^3043.33 

28 — To  Membership,  Towson  State  Normal  School 42.00 
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Dec.       3 — To   Check  for   County  Membership 2465.00 

Sept.  18 — To  Check,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Supt.  Frederick  County 25.00 

24 — To  Check,  Byron  J.  Grimes,  Supt.  Washington  County....  25.00 

24— To  Check,  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Supt.  Howard  County....  20.00 

24 — To  Check,  Edward  M.  Noble,  Supt.  Caroline  County 20.00 

24 — To  Check,  W.  Stewart  Fitzgerald,  Supt.  Somerset  County  15.00 

24 — To  Check,  James  B.  Noble,  Supt.  Dorchester  County 15.00 

30 — ^To  Check,  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Supt.  Baltimore  County....  50.00 

30_To  Check,  Lette  M.  Dent,  Supt.  St.  Mary's  County 15.00 

Oct.        2 — To  Check,  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Supt.  Montgomery  County  30.00 

2— To  Check,  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Supt.  Carroll  County 25.00 

2_To  Check,  C.  Milton  Wright,  Supt.  Harford  County 15.00 

9 — To  Check,  Nicholas  Orem,  Supt.  Prince  George's  County..  25.00 

15 — To  Check,  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Supt.  Kent  County 15.00 

20— To  Check,  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Supt.  Cecil  County 25.00 

Nov.       3— To  Check,  B.  G.  Gwynn,  Supt.  Charles  County 15.00 

13_To  Check,  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent 115.00 

22— To  Check,  School  Board,  Baltimore  City 25.00 

24 — To  Deposit,  Baltimore  City  Membership 1003.00 

24 — To    Interest   on    Mortgages 243.98 

24 — To    Interest    on   Deposits 64.76 


Nov.  24,  1930  $7337.07 

CR. 
1929 

Nov.     11— By  Check,  Anna  D.  Halberg „ „ $      3.65 

to       — By  Checks,   Stenographic  Work _ 45.00 

1930 
Nov.     24 — By  Check,  Hotel  Rennert,  Executive  Committee, 

speakers,    etc 90.00 

24 — By  Check,   Mortgage  Guarantee  Co 2000.00 

24 — By  Check,   Democratic   Ledger,   stationery _...  91.89 

24 — By  Check,  Dr.  Buchner  Memorial  Fund 200.00 

24 — To  Check,  Walter  H.  Davis,  salary,  expenses 248.49 

24 — By  Check,  Democratic  Ledger,  3000  proceedings,  mailing  711.45 

24 — By  Check,  Democratic  Ledger,  programs 368.05 

24 — By  Check,  National  Educational  Association 70.00 

24— By  Check,  Box-Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 4.00 

24 — By  Check,  Expenses,  All  Maryland  High  School  orchestra  213.72 

24 — By  Check,  Expenses,  Salisbury  Normal  School  Glee  Club  77.50 

24 — By  Check,  Torsch  Franz,  Badges 20.00 

24— By  Check,  Paul  S.  Lomax 70.00 

24— By  Check,  C.  Valentine  Kirby 40.00 

24— By  Check,  John  M.  Stephens 40.00 
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24 — By  Check,  Margaret  Maguire 14.72 

24— By  Check,  Albert  Edward  Wiggam 400.00 

24 — By  Check,  Lee  Keedick  (speaker — Everett  Dean  Martin)  300.00 

24— By  Check,  Boyd  H.  Bode - _ 155.00 

24— By  Check,  Elizabeth  P.  Shantz 40.00 

24— By  Check,  William  H.  Burton „ 187.95 

24— By  Check,  L.  A.  Emerson 20.90 

24— By  Check,  Charles  W.  Sylvester 5.41 

24— By  Check,  Chair  Exchange  45.00 

24— By   Check,   Electric   Amplifier  Co _ 50.00 

24 — By  Check,  R.  Berryman,  treasurer,  salary  and  expenses^  136.75 

24 — By  Check,  Expenses  for  buildings 28.00 

24 — By  Check,  Byron  J.  Grimes,  ex-president 23.00 

$5700.-48 

Nov.  24,  1930— To  Balance,  First  National  Bank. „ 1636.59 


$7337.07 
Nov.  24,  1930— Assets 

To  Balance — First  National  Bank 1636.59 

To  Mortgages — Mortgage  Guarantee  Co 5000.00        6636.59 

Special  Fund,  to  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co 1000.00 

To  balance  Savings  Account 454.38        1454.38 


$8090.97 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Baltimore,  December  6th,  1930 
To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  committee  has  examined  the  books,  cancelled  checks,  vouchers,  etc., 
of  the  Treasurer  and  find  them  to  be  correct.  We  have  also  examined  the 
mortgages  held  by  him  for  the  association  and  find  them  as  -stated  in  his 
report. 

ERNEST  J.  BECKER 
JUDSON  HUNT 
C.  B.  EDGE  WORTH 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 
OF  THE   MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday.  October  25,  1930 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  B,  J.  Grimes,  9.50  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Stenquist,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Progress,  it  was  reported  that  the  report  of  his  committee  had  not  yet 
been  compiled,  but  would  be  handed  to  the  secretary  later  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  proceedings. 

No  report  from  the  Committee  on  N.  E.  A.  home. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  read  by  Mr.  Kopp. 
On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  voted  that  the  report  be 
accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  was  read  by  Dr,  Holloway. 
Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rathbun,  it  was  voted  that  the 
report  be  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr,  Broome  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  was  read  by  Mr.  Unger.  The  secretary  added  that  over 
thirty  states  have  teachers'  retirement  systems,  but  only  seven  of  them  are 
considered  actuarily  sound,  one  of  the  seven  being  Maryland.  The  Presi- 
dent commented  on  the  report,  stating  that  no  action  upon  it  was  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Berryman,  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
who  added  that  the  Auditing  Committee  would  meet  later  and  combine  its 
report  with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting. 

The  Secretary  stressed  the  need  for  increasing  membership,  and  there- 
by increasing  the  Association's  current  income,  rather  than  use  the  savings 
account  to  meet  expenses.  Last  year,  he  reported,  twelve  counties  had  100% 
membership,  and  this  year  it  was  expected  to  add  two  more  to  this  list. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  President  announced  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  to 
be  in  order. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson,  of  Baltimore  City,  was  nominated  for  President 
by  Mr,  Sylvester,  seconded  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  nominations  for 
President  be  closed,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson  for  President, 

The  present  President  automatically  becomes  First  Vice-President. 

Miss  Innis  Boyer,  of  Hagerstown,  was  nominated  for  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  Mr.  North. 
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Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  nominations  for 
Second  Vice-President  be  closed,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  Miss  Innis  Boyer  for  Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  of  Baltimore  City,  was  nominated  for  Treasurer,  by 
Mr.  Schwatka. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  nominations  for 
Treasurer  be  closed,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Dr.  R.  Berryman  for  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  was  nominated  for  Secretary. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  nominations  for 
Secretary  be  closed,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Walter  H.  Davis  for  Secretary. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester  was  nominated  for  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  nominations  for 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  be  closed,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester  for  member 
of  the  Executive  Board. 


REPORT   OF    STANDING    COMMITTEE— TEACHERS'    RETIREMENT 

Your  committee  reports  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  System  is  working. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  no  changes  are  needed  in  the 
system  now. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  and  City  are  respectfully  asked  to  continue 
their  fine  support  of  the  work  of  the  system.  Such  support  will  mean  the 
greater  assurance  that  the  services  of  the  Retirement  System  will  grow  in 
value  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  children  in  the  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN 
M.  S.  H.  UNGER 
T.  G.  BENNETT 
E.  W.  PRUITT 
E.  W.  BROOME 
Chairman 


AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 

NO  MEETING 
Members  engaged  in  special  work  in  agriculture  at  Frederick  Fair. 
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ART  SECTION 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  October  24th,  1930 

Chairman — Walter   R.   Gale 

The  Art  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met  on 
Friday  afternoon,  October  24th,  1930,  at  the  Baltimore  City  College,  Room 
337,  "Walter  R.  Gale,  of  Baltimore  City  College,  presiding. 

The  Program: 

1.  "The  Baltimore  City  Public  School  Art  Courses."  Elementary 
Schools,  and  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Leon  L.  Winslow,  Director  of 
Art  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

2.  "Art  Courses  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Schools."  C.  Valentine  Kirby, 
Director  of  Art,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

3.  "The  Federated  Council  on  Art  Education."  C.  Valentine  Kirby, 
Delegate  from  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

4.  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Educational  Work.  Matilda  P.  Mc- 
Comas,  Educational  Curator. 

5.  Reports  in  brief  on  Art  Conventions. 

a.  Eastern  Art  Association,  Boston,  1930.    Alfred  J.  Haller,  Art 
Department,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

b.  American    Federation    of    Arts,    Washington,    1930.     Walter    R. 
Gale,  President,  The  School  Art  League  of  Baltimore  City. 

6.  Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  1930-31. 

7.  Adjournment. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Arts"  issues  a  publication.  The  Art 
Annual,  which  is  the  Who's  Who  of  Art  in  America.  Mr.  Gale,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  Art  Section,  referred  to  this  publication  when  he  introduced 
the  two  speakers  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Winslow  are  both  out- 
standing in  their  efforts  to  develop  a  definite  program  for  art  education;  and 
their  achievements  along  this  and  other  art  lines,  as  given  in  the  Art  An- 
nual, bespeak  a  progress  which  places  them  foremost  among  educators  in 
their  special  field.  These  men  have  both  been  vitally  dynamic  in  placing 
art  before  the  people  from  the  standpoint  of  education  for  appreciation  as 
well  as  training  for  creation;  appreciation  for  the  masses,  and  creation  for 
the  individual,  according  to  the  needs  of  both. 

Mr.  Winslow's  talk  was  a  summary  of  experiences  with  art  education  in 
Baltimore,  "art  as  an  organized  body  of  human  experience,"  with  properly 
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equipped  art  rooms,  adequate  to  furnish  opportunity  for  free  expression, 
abetting  creation  in  concrete  form.  Mr.  Winslow  used  a  succession  of  slides, 
illustrating  the  progression  in  work  through  the  Elementary,  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  years.  The  slides  showed  pupils  actually  engaged  in 
the  processes  involved  in  industi'ial  production  as  well  as  free  expression  in 
the  fine  arts.  Indi\'idual  differences  noted  in  examples  illustrated  were 
further  emphasized  by  slides  showing  how  these  differences  were  provided  for 
by  means  of  selection  of  materials  and  methods  of  working.  The  city-wide 
program  as  shown  lives  up  to  the  definition  of  art,  evolved  in  the  Baltimore 
schools — "art  is  expression  in  appropriate  form."  Mr.  Winslow  believes  that 
art  in  America  at  present  is  in  its  Renassance,  and  for  progress,  emphasized 
the  need  for  constant  change  and  improvement  of  curricula.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  now  all  three  school  units,  a  revision  must  be  begun  at  once, 
the  course  of  study  being  neither  static  nor  ever  finished.  "Obviously,  all  the 
courses  "wdll  need  to  be  examined,  and  reorganized  periodically  to  meet  the 
changing  educational  demands.  Pupils  will  need  to  be  acquainted  syste- 
matically with  all  phases  of  art.  The  complete  city-wide  program,  now 
fully  operative,  should  make  continuous  pro\'ision  for  all  the  essential  tj/pes 
of  elementary  and  secondary  art  instruction.  The  elementary  school  course 
should  continue  in  its  aim  to  develop  general  appreciation  and  taste;  the 
secondary  school  course,  to  develop  taste  and  discover,  foster  and  train 
creative  genius  in  gifted  pupils." 

Mr.  Kirby's  talk  was  of  a  more  general  nature  than  his  topic  might  sug- 
gest. He  gave  as  his  definition  of  art — "art  is  a  beautiful  body  for  a  beau- 
tiful thought."  Mr.  Kirby  listed  the  ever  growing  agencies  for  developing 
finer  taste,  chief  among  these,  he  stated,  were  the  periodical  (especially 
strong  in  the  art  of  its  advertising  section) ;  the  modern  department  store 
(as  the  democratic  museum)  and  last,  the  motion  picture  theatre.  We  must 
keep  ideals  ever  before  the  people  in  order  that  they  fully  enjoy  art  and  its 
component  parts,  lest  they  sink  to  the  state  of  the  later  generations  which 
destroyed  the  wonderful  Greek  sculpture  in  order  that  they  might  use  the 
materials  for  plaster. 

Mr.  Kirby  believes  that  education  is  the  greatest  means  to  this  end  and 
that  a  State  Director  of  Art  can  unify  this  work  for  large  communities.  He 
recognizes  the  differences  that  must  be  respected  in  the  preparation  of  the 
course  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  city,  in  the  county  and  in  the  small  town. 
Besides  providing  for  the  differences  due  to  location  and  facilities,  a  state 
director  has  a  great  latitude  for  placing  the  proper  instructors  in  the  proper 
places,  thus  making  the  instructors  happier  and  suiting  the  needs  of  the 
community  (indi\'idual  differences  again).  According  to  Mr.  Kirby,  con- 
ferences take  up  a  great  part  of  a  director's  time,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
them  being  the  placing  of  young  people  in  proper  schools.  Traveling  from 
place  to  place  in  the  state  and  representing  the  state  department  at  large 
group  meetings  and  among  business  people  of  the  various  communities  is  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  state  director.     At  these  meetings  his  purpose  is  to 
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advertise  art  and  the  need  for  it  in  man's  daily  life,  to  offer  advice  and  to 
help  formulate  plans  for  decoration  for  schools,  public  buildings  and  com- 
munities. Mr.  Kirby  is  ever  on  the  outlook  for  special  projects  which  en- 
courage community  progress.  Just  now  he  is  promoting  an  interest  in  a 
children's  museum,  which  grew  around  a  beautiful  old  house  that  was  given 
for  that  particular  work.  Mr.  Kirby  complimented  the  art  teachers  of  Bal- 
timore on  their  splendid  cooperation  and  teamwork,  because  he  stated  that  he 
felt  cooperation  to  be  the  big  keynote  to  success  in  art  education  for  city  as 
well  as  state. 

Miss  McComas  of  the  museum,  reported  that  her  staff  was  greatly 
encouraged  with  the  progress  of  the  art  education  work  in  Baltimore.  Many 
pupils  had  visited  the  gallery  and  the  story  hour  had  been  so  well  attended 
that  the  time  given  to  this  period  had  to  be  doubled  to  provide  for  a  junior 
and  a  senior  class.  Quite  a  number  of  traveling  or  loan  exhibits  have  been 
arranged  to  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  on  request.  A  scholarship  to  the 
Maryland  Institute  has  been  provided  by  the  Museum  for  the  most  talented 
among  those  pupils  who  visit  and  work  at  the  Museum  gallery. 

Mr.  Haller  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  made 
many  of  us  want  to  attend  the  Eastern  Arts  Convention  this  year.  He  keen- 
ly appreciated  the  opportunity  for  comparison  and  the  value  for  personal 
growth  by  comparison  of  school  exhibitions  where  the  education  trend  of 
different  communities  can  be  plainly  discerned.  The  commercial  exhibitions 
offer  the  opportunities  to  study  qualities  in  materials  for  the  art  problems, 
and  new  materials  bring  inspiration.  Mr.  Haller  especially  noted  the  mov- 
ing pictures  which  the  Gorham  and  other  companies  engaged  in  industrial 
art  work  have  on  the  market.  He  thought  they  would  be  splendid,  used  in 
the  classroom  to  show  processes. 

Due  to  the  late  hour,  the  chairman  was  excused  from  giving  his  report, 
and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed,  with  these  results: 

Chairman — Miss  Mary  Helen  Chrissinger,  Art  Supervisor,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Secretary — Miss  Pauline  Dunlavy,  Art  Teacher,  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Towson. 

There  were  seventy-five  members  present. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HELEN  V.  GREENHOLT, 

Secretary  pro  tern 


CLASSICAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  24 

Dr.  W.  P.  Mustard,  Chairman 

The  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  held  its  meeting  jointly  with  the  Clas- 
sical Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  on  October  24,  1930,  at  the 
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Baltimore  City  Colleg-e,  Dr.  Wilfrid  P.  Mustard  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, President  of  the  Classical  Club,  presiding. 

Dr.  Chas.  Grosvenor  Osgood,  of  Princeton  University  gave  the  address 
of  the  afternoon,  his  subject  being,  Virgil  and  the  English  mind.  In  the 
very  happy  introduction  to  his  paper,  Dr.  Osgood  spoke  of  the  fact  that  some 
people  think  that  1931  and  not  1930  is  the  2000th  anniversary  of  Virgil's 
birth.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Osgood,  Virgil  cannot  have  too  many  birthdays 
and  he  is  looking  forward  to  celebrating  it  again  next  year.  He  likes  to 
think  that  Virgil,  from  the  Elysian  Fields,  is  appreciating  our  efforts  to 
honor  him. 

Virgil,  according  to  Dr.  Osgood's  tribute,  stands  pre-eminent  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  world.  In  his  love  for  humanity  and  in  his  senti- 
mentality he  is  modern,  he  is  peculiarly  intelligible  to  the  modem  reader. 
His  glory  and  his  subtle  influence  are  still  alive.  Xo  other  ancient  poet,  per- 
haps no  modern  one,  is  worthy  of  such  honor. 

Beginning  with  BeoTvnlf,  which  he  says  in  under  the  spell  of  Virgil,  Dr. 
Osgood  showed  that  Virgil  is  indeed  the  poet's  poet.  Many  great  names  in 
English  poetry  stand  forth  as  ha^ang  been  influenced  by  Virgil — Chaucer, 
Addison,  Tennyson  and  Milton.  There  seems  to  be  startling  points  between 
Virgil  and  Milton;  both  had  encyclopaedic  knowledge;  both  possessed  the 
genius  to  foi-m  elements  into  an  artistic  whole;  both  used  Greek  and  Ro- 
man myths.  While  Milton  might  have  been  influenced  more  by  Ovid  in  his 
earlier  writing,  Virgil  was  necessary  to  his  best  development.  Without 
Virgil,  Milton  could  not  have  written  Lycidas,  and  for  Paradise  Lost  the 
Aeneid  was  a  necessity. 

Dr.  Osgood's  paper  was  a  great  inspiration  to  the  large  number  of 
teachers  present. 

As  there  was  no  new  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS,  Sec.-Treas. 

Officers  of  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore:  President,  Dr.  W.  P.  Mus- 
tard, J.  H.  U.;  vice-president — Rev.  Gustav  Weigel,  S.  J.,  Woodstock  College; 
sec.-treas. — Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Western  H.  S. 

There  were  probably  70  present. 


COMMERCIAL     SECTION 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Division  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  October  24,  1930,  in  the  Balti- 
more City  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  S.  M.  Kanady, 
at  3.20  P.  M.  Mr.  Kanady  announced  to  the  group  that  since  Mrs.  W.  Ham- 
mond Barnes  had  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  group  an  election  of  a  Sec- 
retary pro  tem  would  be  in  order.  Miss  Edith  Amelia  Smith  was  nominated 
and  elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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Mr.  Kanady  then  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  New  York  University.  After  Dr.  Lomax's 
speech  which  was  well  received  by  the  group  of  about  225  commercial  teach- 
ers, a  business  meeting  was  held.  Mr.  Kanady  spoke  of  forming  an  organi- 
zation of  Commercial  Teachers  which  should  meet  twice  a  year.  A  discus- 
sion followed,  but  the  matter  was  not  decided. 

The  election  of  officers  followed.  Mrs.  S.  North,  of  the  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  elected  President  of  the  next  session  in 
1931,  and  Mr.  Carroll  Rankin,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  secretary.  The 
meeting  adjourned  shortly  after  five  o'clock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDITH   AMELIA   SMITH, 

Secretary  Pro  Tern 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS  OF  BUSINESS  TEACHING 

BY  PAUL  S.  LOMAX,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  live  in  a  world  of  change — changing  people  in  a  changing  environ- 
ment. The  great  moving  forces  of  life,  including  those  of  education,  are  so 
dynamic  that  we  find  ourselves  ever  in  new  situations  to  which  we  need  to 
create  or  to  find  new  ways  of  adjusting  ourselves.  Education,  after  all,  is 
primarily  a  method  of  adjusting  our  ever  new  selves  to  ever  new  life  ex- 
periences. Education  is  a  method  of  growth — a  constantly  reaching  upward 
into  the  sunlit  golden  skies  of  age  old  but  newly  found  truths  and  God-given 
powers. 

The  public  high  school,  which  most  of  you  represent,  is  a  relatively  new 
institution.  Most  of  the  250  different  subjects  in  which  we  now  find  students 
enrolled  in  different  public  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
relatively  new  subjects.  Thus  it  is  true  that,  as  public  high  school  teachers, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  comparatively  new  type  of  school,  teaching  relatively 
new  subjects  to  ever  new  groups  of  students.  And  what  is  true  of  public 
high  school  teaching  tends  also  to  be  true  of  other  types  of  educational 
service.  One  of  the  greatest  romances  of  life,  potentially  if  not  actually,  is 
within  a  teacher's  experience  as  he  stimulates  and  directs  students  in  and 
into  realms  of  beauty,  power  and  love. 

As  we  do  our  work  as  teachers,  there  are  at  least  four  principal  chang- 
ing situations  which  vitally  affect  cur  work: 

1.  A  changing  group  of  business  students  with  reference  to  the  changes 
in  the  whole  student  group. 

2.  A  changing  philosophy  of  business  education  with  reference  to  the 
whole  of  education. 

3.  A  changing  group  of  practical  business  and  other  life  experiences 
which  we  seek  to  include  in  our  teaching  material. 
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4.     A  changing  methodology  of  teaching  business  subjects. 
1.     A  Changing  Group  of  Students. 

The  changing  characteristics  of  the  public  high  school  student  group  are 
impressive.  Although  the  first  school  of  this  type  dates  from  1821  when 
the  English  Classical  High  School  was  organized  in  Boston,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  one  hundred  years,  or  in  1921,  only  thirty  percent  of  this  nation's 
children  of  ages  15,  16,  17  and  18  were  enrolled  in  public  high  schools.  The 
percent  of  enrollment  is  now  approximately  fifty  per  cent.  The  actual  day 
enrollment  in  public  high  schools  of  all  types,  as  of  1928,  was  about  4,220,- 
000,  as  compared  with  about  350,000  in  private  secondary  schools,  and  pos- 
sibly about  200,000  in  private  business  schools. 

Those  who  have  taught  in  high  school  since  1915  have  witnessed  a  change 
in  the  percent  of  total  school  population  enrolled  in  grades  9,  10,  11  and  12 
from  6.7  percent  in  1915  to  15.2  percent  in  1926  or  an  increase  of  almost  127 
percent  in  just  eleven  years,  while  those  who  have  taught  in  high  school 
since  1920  have  seen  an  increase  from  10.2  percent  in  1920  to  15.2  percent 
in  1926  or  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  merely  five  years.  This  changing 
high  school  enrollment  means  not  merely  several  million  more  boys  and 
girls  in  high  school  and  several  hundred  thousand  more  in  our  business  sub- 
jects. This  changing  situation  likewise  means  that  we  have  represented 
among  the  four  millions  in  our  high  schools  practically  all  conditions  of 
American  economic  and  social  life  and  all  types  of  learning  ability.  Of 
these  millions  of  students,  the  tendency  has  inevitably  been  to  direct  the 
lower  ability  students  into  our  business  subjects.  I  say  inevitably,  because 
investigations  have  shown,  what  common  sene  would  seem  to  affirm,  namely, 
that  skilled  and  unskilled  industrial  workers  tend  to  encourage  their  children 
to  prepare  for  business  occupations,  even  as  business  men  in  turn  tend  to 
want  their  children  to  enter  the  older  professions.  It  is  considered  the  way 
up  the  social  ladder — industry  to  business,  then  business  to  the  older  pro- 
fessions. Parents  appear  ever  seeking  to  achieve  through  their  children 
ambitions,  wise  or  unwise,  which  the  parents  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  in 
their  own  lives.  Unfortunately  perhaps,  ambition  does  not  always  seem  to 
rise  in  the  same  order  with  capacity  to  achieve,  but  oftentimes  in  the  reverse 
order.     The  most  ambitious  are  frequently  the  ones  who  are  the  least  gifted. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  Of  a  group  of  121  ninth  grade  public  high  school 
students  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  85  or  less,  who  were  recently 
studied: 

78  expected  to  go  to  college  or  a  teacher  training  school. 

23  expected  only  to  complete  their  high  school  course. 

20  were  marking  time  until  they  were  old  enough  to  get  their  working 
papers. 

Of  those  who  wanted  to  go  to  college,  25  wanted  to  prepare  for  teaching, 
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11  for  medicine,  10  for  engineering,  9  for  law  and  the  remainder  for  other 
types  of  service.  Only  9  of  the  121  students  expected  to  go  into  a  business 
occupation. 

With  these  and  other  ambitions  in  mind,  64  per  cent  of  the  group  failed 
in  one  or  more  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the  ninth  grade. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  these  students  were  enrolled  in  a  course 
in  vocational  civics  in  the  hope  that,  griven  the  facts  about  different  vocations, 
the  students  would  be  led  to  vsdser  vocational  choices.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  course,  the  students  were  asked  if,  as  a  result  of  the  course,  they  had 
changed  their  original  vocational  plans.  Not  a  one  of  the  seventy-eight 
students  who  desired  to  go  to  college  had  changed  that  intention.  Five  of 
them  did  change  from  medicine  to  law  or  teaching. 

Thus  we  see  how  extremely  difficult  is  our  problem  of  trying  better  to 
guide  students  into  wise  vocational  choices.  The  powerful  social  pressure 
of  parental  ambitions  and  desires,  with  which  children  become  possessed,  is 
certain  to  fill  our  business  classes  more  and  more  with  a  large  proportion  of 
less  gifted  children,  especially  as  long  as  business  education  represents  the 
only  vocational  type  of  education  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  20,600  high 
schools.  While  we,  as  business  teachers,  should  seek  to  cooperate  with 
the  administration  and  other  teacher  groups  in  a  wiser  direction  of 
students  into  the  different  curricula,  including  business,  we  nevertheless  must 
practically  deal  Avith  the  groups  of  students  we  now  have  in  our  classes. 

2.     A  Changing  Philosophy  of  Education.  » 

As  to  our  changing  philosophy  of  business  education,  we  are  tending,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  see  the  objectives  of  business  education,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  point  of  business  as  a  powerful  dynamic  social  institution;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  education  as  a  process  of  adjustment  in 
all  life  relationships. 

To  me  business  education  in  secondary  schools  should  primarily  serve  the 
vocational  objective  in  the  sense  that  certain  boys  and  girls  of  proper  inter- 
est, abilities  and  personal  qualities  are  fitted  to  be  efficient  wage  earners  in 
certain  suitable  business  occupations.  Along  with  this  primary  objective, 
there  is  an  important  secondary  objective  to  equip  all  boys  and  girls  with  a 
type  of  business  education  that  will  enable  them  to  be  intelligent  and  wise 
consumers  of  economic  goods  and  services.  From  this  two-fold  point  of  view, 
I  should  define  business  education  (1)  as  a  method  of  efficient  adjustment  in 
certain  wage  earning  pursuits  that  are  found  mostly  on  the  administrative 
and  distributive  sides  of  business,  and  (2)  as  a  method  of  efficient  adjustment 
in  all  business  transactions  of  the  ultimate  consumer  of  economic  goods  and 
services.  In  this  definition  I  think  of  the  term  business  in  the  sense  of  an 
economic  organization  or  social  institution  which  has  the  primary  (but  not 
sole)  function  of  making  use  of  our  social  resources  with  which  to  gratify 
our  human  wants. 
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Business  teaching,  consequently,  involves  the  development  of  at  least 
four  main  abilities  in  our  students: 

(1)  Ability  to  use  certain  special  business  techniques,  as  those  of  short- 
hand, bookkeeping,  typewriting,  filing,  calculating  machine  operation,  selling. 

(2)  Ability  to  apply  related  arts  and  sciences,  as  those  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten English  expression,  mathematics,  economics,  economic  geography,  phy- 
sical sciences. 

(3)  Ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  business  as  a  form  of  economic 
organization  or  social  institution  in  all  its  main  functional  relationships 
both  within  and  outside  of  itself,  as  those  of  production,  distribution,  finance, 
management. 

(4)  Ability  to  conduct  one's  self  in  all  business  and  other  human  rela- 
tionships in  a  way  that  will  promote  both  personal  and  group  well  being. 

3.     Changing  Teaching  Material 

The  problem  of  developing  these  abilities  involves  the  determination, 
selection,  and  organization  of  suitable  teaching  material,  and  a  proper  pre- 
sentation of  this  material  to  the  student  consistent  with  his  native  and  ac- 
quired learning  equipment. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  in  which  we  still  have 
one  of  our  largest  groups  of  students.  K  we  believe  that  our  primary  rea- 
son for  teaching  bookkeeping  in  high  school  is  to  prepare  students  to  be  ef- 
ficient bookkeepers,  then  it  becomes  essential  that  we  determine  by  the  "job 
analysis"  method  what  are  representative  facts  about  actual  working  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  accounting  departments,  what  are  the  related  arts 
and  sciences  involved,  what  is  the  function  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as 
an  instrument  of  business  management,  and  what  personal  qualities  should 
bookkeepars  possess. 

Out  of  the  total  array  of  data  revealed  in  the  "job  analysis"  study,  we 
shall  want  to  select  those  which  seem  most  important  in  efficient  occupational 
preparation  of  our  students.  We  may  find,  as  did  Strumpff,  that  in  our 
course  of  study  or  textbook  there  is  need  to  modify  the  variety  of  transac- 
tions that  are  given,  the  character  of  business  forms  that  are  used,  the  kind 
of  exercises  that  are  provided,  the  duties  that  are  emphasized,  the  business 
procedures  that  are  taught,  and  the  office  machines  that  may  be  included. 

We  probably  will  all  agree,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  that  we  should  keep 
our  teaching  material  in  all  our  subjects  consistent  with  business  practice, 
but  we  may  feel  that  as  individual  teachers  it  is  not  our  responsibility.  Rath- 
er it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  research  workers  and  textbook  writers. 
It  seems  to  me  the  responsibility  is  with  both  teachers,  research  workers  and 
textbook  writers.  In  the  final  analysis,  business  students  properly  assume 
that  business  teachers  can  prepare  them  for  efficient  occupational  service. 
And  this  means  that  business  teachers,  collectively  and  individually,  are  the 
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ones  who  are  finally  responsible  for  how  well  the  material  they  teach  squares 
with  the  requirements  of  best  and  representative  business  practice. 

This  applies  not  alone  to  special  business  techniques,  as  those  of  book- 
keeping and  shorthand,  but  also  to  those  related  art  and  sciences  (general 
education)  which  are  involved  in  the  business  practice  of  the  techniques. 
Shorthand  teachers  are  the  ones  who  are  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
English  and  other  related  general  education  that  stenographers  need  to  use 
with  their  art,  as  are  bookkeeping  teachers  for  the  mathematics  and  other  re- 
lated general  education  that  bookkeepers  need  to  use  with  the  business  prac- 
tice of  their  technique. 

We  have  only  barely  begun  our  "job  analysis"  of  business  pursuits.  We 
are  still  largely  in  the  research  stage  of  getting  accurate  and  representative 
occupational  information  about  most  business  pursuits  that  seem  to  concern 
secondary  business  teachers.  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols  in  the  foreword  of  his 
excellent  study,  "A  New  Conception  of  Office  Practice,"  states  that  the 
study's  "chief  contribution  to  improvement  in  this  field  is  its  suggestiveness 
for  further  research." 

Much  further  research  is  ahead  of  us  before  we  have  adequate  occupa- 
tional data  on  which  intelligently  to  make  most  major  changes  in  our  teach- 
ing materials  and  curricula.  We  do  not  yet  have  sufficient  scientific  or  care- 
fully tested  data  on  the  actual  status  of  the  subjects  of  shorthand  and  book- 
keeping with  reference  to  business  practice;  of  the  subjects  of  bookkeeping 
and  business  mathematics  with  reference  to  office  machine  practice;  of  the 
subject  of  shorthand  with  reference  to  the  dictaphone,  stenotype  or  other 
means  of  recording  dictation;  of  the  subject  of  advanced  dictation  and  trans- 
cription with  reference  to  sequential  business  happenings;  of  the  subject  of 
business  arithmetic  with  reference  to  the  previous  arithmetical  learning  of  the 
students;  of  the  subject  of  business  English  with  reference  to  the  previous 
English  learnings  of  the  students.  In  other  words,  the  constantly  changing 
education  of  our  students  before  they  come  to  us,  and  the  constantly  chang- 
ing nature  and  requirements  of  business  occupations  to  which  they  are  head- 
ed, means  that  we  have  a  constant  adjustment  of  teaching  material  to  make. 

4.     A  Changing  Methodology  of  Teaching. 

The  great  variety  of  individual  differences  of  our  business  students  and 
the  changing  character  of  our  teaching  material  with  reference  to  a  dynamic 
social  order  have  developed  a  changing  methodology  of  teaching  in  which  the 
emphasis  at  present  seems  to  be  (1)  on  problems  of  subject  matter  properly 
selected  and  organized  for  particular  classes,  and  (2)  on  problems  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  matter  in  terms  of  the  best  ways  students  can  learn 
such  material  and  of  the  proper  uses  to  which  they  should  put  the  learning. 

These  considerations  may  be  incorporated  in  a  lesson  plan  in  which  the 
main  divisions  are:  (1)  review  of  old  learning  pertinent  to  the  new  learning 
about  to  be  acquired;  (2)  selection  and  organization  of  new  material;  (3) 
presentation  of  new  material  in  which  process  the  teacher  regards  his  chief 
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function  as  stimulating  and  guiding  the  student  in  an  appreciation,  under- 
standing, and  practice  of  the  new  material,  and  (4)  assignment  with  the  idea 
of  giving  the  class  definite  directions  in  how  to  study  the  assignment.  Usu- 
ally this  assignment  should  be  the  completion  of  learning  already  begun  in 
class  rather  than  being  the  preparation  of  new  material  to  be  introduced  at 
the  next  class  session. 

Summarizing  our  remarks,  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  four  great 
changing  situations  with  which  we  tend  to  come  face  to  face  in  our  work 
as  classroom  teachers: 

1.  A  changing  group  of  students  whom  we  meet  in  our  classes  from 
year  to  year  and  even  from  semester  to  semester.  Every  class  becomes  a  new 
human  experience  loaded  with  baffling  problems  of  individual  differences. 

2.  A  changing  philosophy  of  business  education  in  which  we  appear  to 
see  more  clearly  our  relations  to  business  as  a  vast  complicated  economic 
enterprise  and  to  education  as  a  process  that  must  deal  with  the  totality  of 
life. 

3.  A  changing  group  of  practical  business  and  other  life  experiences 
from  which  we  seek  most  appropriate  teaching  material  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  natures  of  our  students. 

4.  A  changing  methodology  of  teaching  business  subjects  in  which  we 
are  more  clearly  seeing  our  problem  of  how  to  teach  in  terms  of  what  we 
have  to  teach  and  of  the  learning  processes  of  the  students  whom  we  teach. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE,  Friday,  October  24 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
the  Baltimore  City  College,  at  3.15  P.  M.,  on  October  24,  1930.  Miss  Mary 
T.  McCurley,  vice-president  of  the  association,  presided.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  seventy-five.  Different  phases  of  guidance  were  discussed  by 
the  four  speakers. 

Miss  Helen  Armstrong,  counselor  in  the  Baltimore  elementary  schools, 
told  of  the  work  being  developed  in  her  field.  She  said  that  this  work  is  the 
last  stage  of  the  general  school  guidance  plan.  The  guidance  work  is  cen- 
tered in  the  6A  grade,  where  a  unit  of  educational  information  is  taught. 
Overage  children  in  5th  and  6th  grades  are  studied  and  remedial  work  sug- 
gested. Many  home  visits  are  made  and  these  and  interviews  with  the 
children  give  their  occupational  interests,  social  and  economic  backgrounds. 
More  elementary  school  counselors  are  needed.  Miss  Armstrong  concluded. 
Miss  StoU,  counselor  at  the  Gwynn  Falls  Junior  High  School  explained  the 
three  counselor  experiment  which  had  been  and  is  being  successfully  car- 
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ried  on  at  her  school.  Guidance  has  had  to  earn  its  way  she  said,  and  there 
had  been  shown  a  need  of  more  counselors  in  order  to  get  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  individuals.  The  three  counselor  plan  seems  to  meet  this  need — 
Miss  Stoll  gave  the  details  of  the  work.  An  outstanding  feature  is  that 
each  counselor  has  charge  of  two  groups  and  continues  with  the  same  group 
through  the  three  years  of  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the  counselor  ac- 
tivities cited  by  Miss  Stoll  were  homogeneous  grouping,  placement  of  new 
pupils,  intelligence  tests  given  in  special  cases,  assistance  in  choice  of 
curriculums,  prevention  of  failures,  follow-up  on  trial  pupils,  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  for  the  prospective  junior  high  school  graduates,  and 
cooperation  with  the  placement  bureau  and  other  school  agencies. 

Mr.  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elkton,  Md.,  spoke  of 
the  guidance  work  in  the  counties.  Today  the  rural  settlements  are  not  self- 
sufficient  as  they  were  formerly  and  there  is  therefore  a  need  for  occupa- 
tional information  and  guidance.  The  meager  results  in  the  county  are  due 
to  administrative  difficulties  and  ignorance  of  the  guidance  function.  In 
most  cases  the  principal  acts  as  counselor  assisted  by  home-room  teachers 
or  one  in  sympathy  with  the  individual.  In  Cecil  county,  there  is  no  guid- 
ance below  high  school  except  adjustments.  There  are  no  junior  high  schools 
in  the  county,  and  most  high  schools  are  small;  in  the  larger  high  schools 
diverse  curriculums  are  given.  In  first  and  second  year  there  are  industrial 
and  home  economics  tryout  courses.  A  unit  course  of  three  weeks  is  given 
to  explain  different  courses  in  the  last  two  years  and  letters  are  also  sent 
to  parents.  Mr.  Ruhl  said  a  probable  partial  solution  was  an  organization 
of  a  six  year  elementary  school  and  five  year  high  school. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Emerson,  Guidance  Secretary,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  He  told  of 
the  many  outside  organizations  which  are  doing  guidance  work.  The  Y,  M. 
C.  A.  is  making  an  extensive  study  of  the  employment  situation.  The  Ki- 
wanis  Club  is  interested  in  guidance  work  and  is  cooperating  with  existing 
organizations  and  public  schools.  Trained  guidance  workers  are  needed  but 
specific  occupational  information  is  best  given  by  people  in  the  field  who 
have  been  trained  as  speakers.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  surveying  its  growth  in 
guidance.  Mistakes  have  been  made  because  of  no  background,  but  new 
ground  has  been  broken.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  faces  two  problems — general 
guidance  to  all  men  who  come  in  and  special  intensive  guidance  for  indi- 
viduals. In  the  latter  case  it  is  an  analytic  job  requiring  trained  workers 
who  must  have  head,  heart,  time  and  some  information.  Mr.  Emerson  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  the  man  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  deals  with  was  the  public 
school  boy  of  ten  years  ago,  and  there  should  be  closer  contact  between  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  public  school. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  association  then  followed.  The  minutes  of 
the  secretary  were  approved  as  was  the  report  of  the  treasurer.  Encour- 
aging reports  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committees.    The 
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amendments  as  presented  by  the  constitution  revision  committee  were  ap- 
proved.    The  following  officers  for  next  year  were  elected: 

President — Miss  Mary  T.  McCurley,  Goucher  College;  Vice-president — 
Mr.  Frank  Bowers;  secretary — Miss  Helen  Gans,  School  No.  47,  Eastern  and 
Linwood  Avenues,  Baltimore;  treasurer — Mr.  Irvin  Medinger. 

Miss  McCurley  made  a  short  speech  of  acceptance.  The  association 
ordered  the  secretary  to  send  a  note  to  Miss  Watson,  our  retiring  president, 
expressing  our  appreciation  of  her  work  as  president,  and  also  our  good 
wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ENGLISH    SECTION 

Chairman — Dr.  Francis  Litz 
Address  by  Dr.  Kemp  Malone  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 


GRAMMAR    SECTION 

Friday,  October  24,  1930 

Chairman — Miss  Katherine  L.  Healy 

Secret-ary — Miss   Edna   Devilbiss 

The  meeting  of  the  Grammar  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  October  24,  1930,  at  3.15  P.  M.  at  the  Clif- 
ton Park  Junior  High  School. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Valletta  Holtz,  of  Frederick,  Miss  Katherine 
Healy,  Super\dsor  of  Grammar  Grades,  Washington  county,  Md.,  acted  as 
chairman  and  presented  the  speaker.  Dr.  W.  H.  Burton,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, who  addressed  the  group  on  the  subject,  "What  the  Teacher  Has  a 
Right  to  Expect  from  Supervision."  Dr.  Burton  said  that  supervision  is 
more  than  inspection.  It  should  give  individual  and  specific  help  in  a  kindly, 
sjTnpathetic  and  tactful  way.  The  initiative  of  the  teacher  should  not  be 
interfered  with  but  she  should  be  given  an  oppoiirunity  to  participate  in 
the  supervisory  program  to  the  extent  of  her  capability.  Supei^sion,  itself, 
should  be  rated,  evaluated  and  judged  the  same  as  the  teacher.  This  most 
helpful  and  interesting  address  was  enjoyed  by  about  1500  people. 

A  short  business  meeting  followed  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Miss 
Katherine  Healy,  of  Hagerstown,  chairman,  and  Miss  Edna  Devilbiss,  of  Mt. 
Airy,  Md.,  secretary. 

Edna  Devilbiss,  Secretary 


HISTORY  SECTION 
CITY  COLLEGE,  Friday,  October  24 
Arch  Golder,  Chairman 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland 
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was  held  in  connection  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
City  College,  about  seventy-five  being  present. 

Mr.  A.  Colder,  president  of  the  association  presided,  introducing  Dr.  John 
Mortimer  Stephens,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  spoke  on  "Psychology  Behind  Testing." 

Dr.  Stephens  said  that  the  psychologist  is  interested  in  human  reactions. 
In  testing  the  results  of  education  the  psychologist  would  try  to  find  what  the 
educated  person  would  do  that  the  uneducated  person  would  not  do.  A  stu- 
dent's reaction  to  a  test  situation  may  be  different  from  his  reaction  as  a  free 
agent.  To  test  what  a  child  will  do  in  a  life  situation  duplicate  that  situation 
as  nearly  as  possible.  If  you  know  how  you  want  a  knowledge  of  history  to 
function,  test  for  that. 

The  meeting  was  very  informal  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
purpose  of  tests  and  the  best  kinds  to  use. 

Dr,  Stephens  emphasized  the  fact  that  tests  measure  only  certain  things 
— perhaps  only  the  ability  to  pass  tests  and  may  not  measure  the  results  for 
which  the  teacher  is  testing. 

Helen  S.  Miller,  Secretary 

Officers  of  the  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland: 

President — A.  Colder,  3508  Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore 

Vice-President — Ada  M.  Andrews,  3305  Windsor  Mills  Road,  Baltimore 

Secretary  &  Treasurer — Helen  S.  Miller,  2426  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore 


HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Home  Economics  Association 
was  held  on  October  24,  1930,  at  the  City  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  as 
a  section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  of  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University,  gave  an 
excellent  talk  on  "Prospects  for  Progress  in  Home  Economics,"  Mr,  Hop- 
kins discussed  the  changes  which  are  coming  about  in  family  life  today,  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  programs  that  will  broaden  the  scope  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  in  order  to  meet  these  changes. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  our  guests.  Miss  Alice  L.  Edwards, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  and  Miss 
Emiline  Whitcomb,  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education.  Miss  Edwards 
spoke  briefly  on  the  increasing  opportunities  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics. 
Miss  Whitcomb  said  a  few  words  concerning  future  progress  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

A  short  business  meeting  followed,  at  which  Miss  Esther  Bums  reported 
that  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to  work  on  programs  for  student  clubs. 
Miss  Shantz  urged  that  we  increase  our  membership  in  the  association.  Mis3 
Shantz  reported  one  new  affiliated  student  club.     Miss  Baldwin  made  a  plea 
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for  the  Home  Economics  Journal  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  to  date  in  Home 
Economics   Education.     The   President   expressed     her     appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  Publicity  Committee   in  getting  out  the  news 
letter.     Number  present,  200. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Ruth  Miller,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Officers — President,  Elisabeth  Amery,  State  Dept.  of  Education,  Balti- 
more; vice-president,  Lena  Brandon,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.;  secretary, 
Ruth  Miller,  Towson  High  School,  Towson,  Md.;  treasurer,  Elizabeth  Shantz, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.;  councilor,  Marie  Mount,  University 
of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PROGRESS  IX  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

By  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  approach  to  the  topic  under  consider- 
ation. The  first  is  to  state  directly  the  trends  which  seem  to  offer  greatest 
opportunity  for  progress  in  home  economics  education  and  to  marshal  facts 
in  their  support.  The  other  is  to  give  a  picture  of  present  conditions  and 
tendencies  in  home  life  and  indicate  their  implications  for  home  economics 
education.  Since  the  latter  approach  is  the  one  selected,  the  materials  of 
this  paper  will  be  presented  under  three  main  questions. 

I.  What  changes  are  coming  about  in  the  family  as  a  social  institution? 

II.  What  are  the  fundamental  bases  of  family  life? 

III.  What  are  the  opportunities  of  home  economics  education  in  meet- 
ing present  needs  ? 

I.     What  changes  are  coming  about  in  the  family  as  a  social  institution? 

To  understand  the  changes  in  the  family  as  a  social  institution  one  must 

obtain  perspective  by  comparing  the  present  with  conditions  which  existed 
two  or  three  generations  ago.  With  these  two  points  in  mind  the  following 
observations  concerning  the  family  seem  to  be  pertinent. 

A.     The  family  is  no  longer  a  compact  social  unit. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  the  family  was  a  complete  social  unit.  All 
of  the  wants  of  the  members  of  the  group  were  satisfied  through  the  insti- 
tution. Food,  shelter,  clothing  and  recreation  were  pro\aded  by  the  mem- 
bers with  little  assistance  from  outside  agencies.  Now  industry  is  no  long- 
er carried  on  in  the  home.  The  construction  of  the  shelter,  the  preparation 
of  the  food,  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing,  and  the  furnishing  of  recrea- 
tion are  acti\4ties  largely,  if  not  entirely,  carried  on  outside  of  the  institution 
itself.  The  satisfaction  of  recreational  needs  through  participation  in  the 
physical  acti\aties  of  production  have  long  since  passed.  The  dependence  of 
the  individual  upon  the  group  for  programming  his  leisure  hours  is  becoming 
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less  and  less.  The  tendency  to  intellectualize  entertainment  and  to  mechan- 
ize its  transmission  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  so  that  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  present  day  youth  are  found  in  reading  the  funny  pictures  of  the 
newspapers,  attending  moving  picture  shows,  listening  to  the  radio — all  of 
a  passive  and  non-creative  type. 

B.  The  continuity  of  the  family  is  breaking  down. 

The  old  compact  patriarchal  family  with  the  father  as  the  governing 
head  is  passing  out  of  existence.  Concurrently  there  is  a  lessened  influence 
of  the  family  in  the  community  and  a  decreased  educational  effect  upon  the 
children.  When  the  family  maintained  a  residence  in  a  village  for  a  number 
of  generations,  it  built  up  an  influence  which  was  exceedingly  marked  in 
shaping  the  character  of  the  community  and  in  moulding  the  education  of  the 
offspring.  With  the  coming  of  the  industrial  era  necessitating  frequent 
change  of  residence  from  one  location  to  another,  such  continuity  is  rapidly 
declining,  thus  lessening  the  interest  of  the  group  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, the  religious  and  character  education  of  the  children. 

C.  There  has  been  a  decided  decline  in  birth  rate.  "' 

In  1800  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  was  between  six  and 
seven.  In  1930  the  number  is  less  than  three,  and  probably  slightly  over 
two.  This  decline  is  seriously  affecting  the  family  as  an  educational,  recre- 
ational, and  social  institution.  When  families  were  large,  much  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  members  in  social  life  came  from  contacts  within  the  group. 
The  younger  children  learned  many  things  from  the  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. With  the  tendency  toward  one  or  two  children  in  the  family,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  probability  that  normal  social  adjustments  may  not  be 
adequately  made.  Furthermore,  as  the  numbers  decrease  the  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  wholesome  group  recreation  becomes  smaller,  invit- 
ing the  individual  to  find  his  leisure  time  activities  outside  of  the  home. 

D.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  divorce  rate. 

In  1800  family  life  centered  around  the  rearing  of  children.  The  basis 
of  marriage  was  the  ability  of  the  individuals  to  carry  on  co-operatively  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  the  home  and  insure  the  continuity  of  the  family  line. 
Matrimonial  decisions  were  frequently  made  for  the  children  by  the  parents. 
The  prospects  of  the  boy  to  own  a  farm  and  the  ability  of  the  girl  to  work 
were  more  often  of  greater  consideration  in  marriage  than  love  between  the 
two  contracting  parties.  At  the  present  time  marriage  is  based  upon  ro- 
mantic love,  the  interested  individuals  entering  into  the  union  with  little  in- 
fluence and  guidance  from  their  elders.  With  the  increase  in  romantic  love 
and  the  shift  from  the  biological  interval  of  approximately  two  years  be- 
tween offspring  to  the  conscious  selection  of  their  number  and  time  by  the  use 
of  contraceptive  methods,  the  large  family  is  being  replaced  by  the  small 
family  or  no  family  resulting  in  the  lessening  of  ties  which  bind  husband  and 
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■wife  together  and  in  the  growth  of  a  desire  to  achieve  individual  personal 
freedom  through  divorce. 

E.     The  status  of  women  is  changing. 

In  the  past  the  woman  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  promotion  of  certain  in- 
dustries which  have  centered  around  the  home.  She  first  developed  agricul- 
ture. When  this  was  accepted  by  her  partner  she  organized  the  home  manu- 
facturing industries.  When  these  were  absorbed  by  the  factories  she  con- 
centrated upon  her  housekeeping  duties.  With  the  tendency  toward  a  new 
type  of  domicile  in  which  housekeeping  duties  are  minimized,  her  time  is  not 
needed  in  the  actual  management  of  the  menage,  so  that  she  looks  for  other 
activities  to  relieve  her  ennui.  Of  these  the  two  most  important  are  enter- 
ing industry  outside  of  the  home  and  developing  clubs  or  other  organization 
of  a  semi-intellectual  and  recreational  type,  such  as  bridge  clubs,  browning 
clubs  and  child  welfare  organizations. 

F.  The  type  of  family  domicile  is  changing. 

In  the  days  of  the  patriarchal  family  the  home  was  located  in  a  house 
apart  from  every  other  family.  Many  times  this  house  was  situated  some 
distance  from  its  nearest  neighbor.  With  the  growth  of  industry  and  the 
tendency  of  people  to  congregate  in  cities,  a  number  of  homes  are  located  in 
a  small  space  within  a  community  building  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
cliff  dwellers  in  the  southwest.  The  turning  point  in  the  nature  of  the  family 
domicile  came  in  October  1929,  when  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  new  home 
construction  in  America  was  of  the  apartment  house  type. 

G.  Inequalities  in  family  wealth  are  increasing. 

Under  an  agrarian  civilization  the  wealth  of  each  family  was  relatively 
equal.  One  end  desired  was  to  own  a  farm,  together  with  the  necessary 
equipment  for  running  it  successfully.  Another  was  to  rear  a  number  of 
children  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  continue  the  family  line.  This  possi- 
bility was  within  the  reach  of  a  majority  of  families.  Under  our  industrial 
civilization  there  is  a  tendency  to  measure  life  in  terms  of  money,  to  concen- 
trate wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  deny  opportunity  to  large  numbers  of 
families  in  order  that  a  few  may  be  favored — so  that  the  few  who  are  rich 
are  growing  relatively  richer  and  those  who  are  poor  are  growing  relatively 
poorer. 

H.  There  is  a  growing  lack  of  equipment  of  parents  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent needs. 

Under  the  family  life  of  a  few  generations  ago,  it  was  possible  for  boys 
and  girls  to  become  equipped  to  meet  the  responsibilities  in  their  own  fu- 
ture family  life  by  contact  with  the  home  life  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
This  condition  can  hold,  however,  only  under  an  agrarian  civilization  where 
family  life  is  comparatively  static.  With  rapid  change  in  the  conditions  of 
living,  it  is  not  possible  for  youth  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  home  and 
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family  life  necessary  to  meet  future  problems  by  mere  contact  with  and  par- 
ticipation in  family  life  as  it  exists  today.  Continuous  training  extending 
from  early  childhood  into  the  mature  years  of  adulthood  is  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  complete  living  under  our  variable  conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  changes  which  appear  to  be  taking  place  in  family  life, 
the  most  obvious  conclusions  are  that  the  family  is  still  with  us,  it  is  still 
intact  as  a  social  unit,  it  has  been  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  social  progress 
and  it  probably  will  be  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  civilization  in  subsequent  centuries.  Prospects  for  progress  in  home 
economics  education  cannot  be  ascertained  by  looking  solely  at  the  changes. 
They  can  be  discovered  only  by  searching  for  those  permanent  abiding  ele- 
ments in  family  life  which  have  persisted  for  generations,  and  which  must 
form  the  basis  for  evaluating  and  interpreting  change  and  for  building  a  new 
family  life  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  modern  era. 

II.     What  are  the  fundamental  bases  of  family  life? 

Throughout  the  ages  the  family  has  had  three  fundamental  reasons  for 
its  existence.     These  are: 

A.  To  insure  the  continuance  of  the  race.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
family  is  to  perpetuate  the  race.  From  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  pres- 
ent time  society  has  experimented  with  various  means  for  insuring  race  con- 
tinuity. The  higher  forms  of  animal  life  have  evolved  the  monogamous 
family  as  the  best  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  biologists  believe  that 
this  fact  alone  will  insure  the  continuance  of  the  family  as  a  social  institu- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  little  danger  of  the  family  becoming  a  zoological 
garden  or  a  stock  farm. 

B.  To  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  individual  members. 

Desire  for  comradeship  brings  individuals  together  in  groups.  This  is 
found  in  the  tendency  for  animals  to  herd  together,  and  reaches  its  highest 
form  in  human  beings  in  the  desire  of  one  individual  for  the  comradeship 
of  another  of  the  opposite  sex.  Comradeship  began  years  ago  in  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  male  and  female  in  the  care  of  the  young,  has  expanded  to 
include  all  human  desires  and  aspirations  supported  by  mutual  sympathy,  ap- 
preciation, encouragement,  and  a  common  understanding  of  individual  and 
group  problems.  Up  to  now  society  has  evolved  no  substitute  for  this  pri- 
mary social  unit  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  individuals  for  companion- 
ship and  comradeship. 

C.  To  furnish  education  of  children  and  adults. 

The  family  has  always  been  an  important  agency  in  the  education  of 
children.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  in  the  days  of  the  agrrarian  civili- 
zation the  family  was  the  most  important  institution  in  educational  effect, 
surpassing  to  a  large  degree  the  school  system  organized  for  this  purpose. 
At  the  present  time  the  family  is  still  the  most  effective  agency  in  educating 
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children  in  right  attitudes  toward  life,  in  character  traits  and  practices,  in  re- 
ligious outlook,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  good  life. 

m.    What  are  the  opportunities  of  home  economics  education  in  meeting 
present  needs? 

The  real  opportunity  of  home  economics  education  lies  in  giving  to  both 
boys  and  girls  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  in 
present  family  life.  This  means  insight  into  the  evolution  of  present  chan- 
ges, knowledge  of  the  bases  upon  which  family  life  has  rested  and  will  con- 
tinue to  rest,  and  confidence  in  the  home  to  meet  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  it  by  an  ever-changing  social  environment.  A  program  of  home  eco- 
nomics education  designed  for  this  purpose  must  give: 

A.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  sociological  background  of  home  and 
family  life. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  acquainted  with  the  biological  evolution  of  the 
monogamous  family,  the  function  of  the  family  in  meeting  such  common  so- 
cial urges  such  as  those  of  comradeship,  the  contributions  which  the  family 
has  made  to  the  education  of  children,  and  its  contribution  as  a  unit  to  the 
stability  and  progress  of  communities  and  larger  social  groups. 

B.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  economic  problems  of  home  life. 

In  the  average  home  the  man  is  usually  the  wage  earner,  the  woman  the 
chief  distributor  of  the  income.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  boys  and 
girls  be  given  an  understanding  of  problems  in  maintaining  the  family  in- 
come and  expending  it  properly.  The  present  program  of  educating  girls  in 
certain  phases  of  the  management  of  the  family  income  with  little  regard  for 
its  production  is  slightly  less  criminal  than  allowing  boys  to  enter  matrimony 
with  limited  knowledge  of  earning  a  living,  and  even  less  concerning  the 
wise  expenditure  of  the  income.  Mutual  respect,  sympathetic  understanding 
and  helpful  encouragement  cannot  prevail  unless  both  individuals  are  educa- 
ted to  see  the  entire  problem. 

C.  A  clear  insight  into  the  psychological  bases  of  comradeship  and  com- 
panionship. 

Comradeship  and  companionship  are  present  between  individuals  only 
when  each  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  other.  Such  confidence  cannot  be 
acquired  and  maintained  except  as  the  problems  of  life  are  met  and  solved 
with  certainty  and  dispatch  in  the  light  of  the  best  evidence  available  at  the 
time  and  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  individuals  involved  for  the  longest 
period  of  time.  Neither  member  of  the  contracting  parties  can  expect  to 
have  his  decision  the  final  one  in  all  matters,  as  was  the  case  in  the  patri- 
archal family.  Furthermore,  comradeship  is  supported  by  some  common 
meaning  or  philosophy  of  life  necessary  to  give  balance  to  judgment  and  to 
insure  consistency  of  standards  for  the  interpretation  of  problems. 
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D.  An  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  home  to  social  life  and 
recreation. 

The  tendency  toward  individualized  recreation  of  an  intellectual  and 
passive  type,  while  increasing  with  the  machine  age,  indicates  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  home  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  existing  conditions.  The 
old  types  of  individual  and  group  recreations  have  been  swept  aside.  New 
ones  adapted  to  modern  social  life  have  not  been  developed  by  individuals,  by 
the  home,  or  by  the  schools.  Intelligent  insight  into  the  responsibility  of 
the  family  for  group  and  individual  recreation  together  with  plans  for  mak- 
ing both  of  these  possible  in  the  changing  environment  so  as  to  keep  the 
family  intact  should  be  of  major  concern  in  the  educational  program. 

E.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  debt  which  each  individual  owes  to 
the  home  for  his  education. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  life  the  home  attempts  to  give  to  each  of  the 
children  a  strong,  healthy  body.  As  they  begin  to  take  on  social  experience 
it  attempts  to  inculcate  desirable  physical,  social,  mental,  emotional 
and  moral  habits.  In  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  family  life  it 
lays  before  the  children  patterns  or  procedures  in  forming  judgments  which 
become  important  guides  to  subsequent  action.  It  gives  the  individual  confi- 
dence in  himself,  hope  for  the  future,  faith  in  humanity — all  of  which  are 
of  paramount  importance  in  social  adjustments. 

Home  economics  education  faces  the  greatest  opportunity  in  its  whole 
career.  The  decline  in  importance  of  academic  subjects,  the  rise  in  emphasis 
upon  the  education  of  the  whole  individual,  upon  conscious  adjustments  to 
changing  social  life  and  the  dependence  of  society  upon  the  home  for  bio- 
logical and  social  progress  are  all  hopeful  signs.  However,  home  economics 
education  can  utilize  these  favorable  conditions  to  the  fullest  extent  only  as  it 
changes  its  philosophy  and  broadens  its  program  so  as  to  give  youth  a  vision 
of  a  new  home  in  a  new  social  life — constructive,  pragmatic,  dynamic. 


INDUSTRIAL    SECTION 

Friday,  October  24 
Mr.  Allen  Robinson,  Chairman 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Branch  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3.15  P.  M.  on  Friday,  October 
24,  1930;  in  room  207,  Baltimore  City  College,  Mr.  Allen  Robinson,  presiding. 

The  President  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  year's 
work  and  then  introduced  the  following  speakers: 

First: — Mr.  Merritt  W.  Haynes,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, American  Type  Founders  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  his  sub- 
ject, "Value  of  Industrial  Arts  as  a  part  of  the  Junior  High  School  Curricu- 
lum." 
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Second: — Miss  Margaret  P.  Ma^ire,  Pi-incipal  McCall  Vocational 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  her  subject,  "Trade  Education  as  a  Prepara- 
tion for  Life." 

Following  the  above  addresses,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  to  study  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  following 
motion:  "It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  dividing  the  Industrial  Section 
into  two  branches,  the  Industrial  Arts  and  the  Vocational.  The  motion  is 
made  so  that  more  suitable  speakers  may  be  obtained  for  each  branch," 
made  the  following  recommendation: 

After  careful  study  of  the  motion  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
program  as  set  up  by  Chairman  Allen  Robinson  for  the  year  1930,  which  in- 
cludes a  general  meeting,  a  business  meeting  and  round  table  meetings,  is 
to  be  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  future  for  such  annual  meetings. 
The  Recommendation  was  approved  unanimously. 

A  motion  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  to  turn  over  all  money  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  the  Vocational  Education  Association.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  followed  in  which  the  nominating  com- 
mittee proposed  Mr.  Paul  A.  Willhide,  Teacher,  Boys'  Vocational  School, 
President,  and  Miss  Cecile  B.  Colbert,  Teacher,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Sec- 
retary.    The  secretary  cast  one  vote  electing  the  above  officers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  retiring  to  the  round  table  meetings,  which 
were  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  program. 

Number  present,  154,     Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  year,  1929 $22.00 

Postage  as  per  President  Robinson's  bill 1.80 

Vocational  Education   Association 20.20 

Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  year  1930 00.00 

HUGH  WILSON,  Secretary 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY   SECTION 

MONTEBELLO  SCHOOL,  Friday,  October  24 

The  Kindergarten-Primary  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  met  Friday,  October  24,  1930,  at  3.15  P.  M.,  in  the  Auditorium 
of  Montebello  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Miss  Mary  J.  Lilly,  chairman.  The  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  topics  for  the  meeting  were:  "The  Habits  of  Pre-School  Children" 
and  "Activities  In  the  Primary  Grades." 

Dr.  Buford  Johnson,  who  is  conducting  eperiments  with  young  children 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  spoke  on  "The  Habits  of  Pre-School  Chil- 
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dren."  She  said  the  main  idea  in  training  children  was  to  find  out  what 
habits  should  be  etstablished  and  get  to  work,  but  she  also  warned  against 
too  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  habits  in  our  lives.  Dr.  Johnson  listed 
five  important  habits  which  she  and  her  teachers  are  stressing — (1)  The  solu- 
tion of  problems  or  learning  methods  of  attack  in  new  situations;  (2)  Initia- 
ting activities;  (3)  conforming  to  groups  on  occasion;  (4)  Constructive  or 
productive  activity  with  different  goals  according  to  the  age  of  the  child; 
(5)  Pleasing  posture  and  manifestations  of  himself.  Three  principles  in  ac- 
quiring these  habits  are: 

1.  Self  direction  in  achievement. 

2.  Consistency  in  response  until  goal  is  attained. 

3.  Responsibility  in  social  growth. 

The  basis  for  forming  these  essential  habits  are  muscular  control; 
adaptation  to  decisions  of  peers;  suitable  environment  and  stimulation  and 
wise  guidance  based  on  knowledge  of  child's  physiology  anatomy  and  psy- 
chology. 

Miss  Eckhardt,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  in  Carroll  county,  spoke 
on  "Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades."  She  showed  how  the  activities  pro- 
gram makes  for  harmonious  physical,  mental  and  social  development.  The 
unit  involves  mental,  social,  physical  and  moral  abilities.  She  listed  many 
types  of  activity  demonstrating  that  the  unit  can  include  every  phase  of  the 
curriculum  and  can  unify  the  subjects  by  providing  them  with  a  common 
motivation.  Miss  Eckhardt  gave  as  the  most  outstanding  values  of  an  ac- 
tivities program —  a  broad  background  of  experience;  a  clearing  up  of  hazy 
ideas;  a  challenge  and  an  interest  for  every  child. 

There  were  approximately  800  present.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram Miss  Eleanor  Shank  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Miss  Sara  Reese, 
secretary,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Section  of  the  Mai^y- 
land  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1931. 

VIRGINIA  E.  WATTS,  Secretary 

Chairman — Miss  Eleanor  Shank,  Practice  Teacher  Grade  1,  School  No. 
65,  Poplar  Grove  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Home  address — 526  Nottingham  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary — Miss  Sara  Reese,  Practice  Teacher  Grade  1,  School  No.  214, 
York  Road  and  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md.  Home  address — 2318  N. 
Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LIBRARY  SECTION 


The  Library  Conference  was  held  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Mary- 
land Library  Association,  of  which.  Miss  Adelene  J.  Pratt,  Director  of  State 
Library  work  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  is  Presi- 
dent, and  was  a  successful  and  enjoyable  occasion. 
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The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  and 
was  opened  by  Miss  Pratt,  who  was  followed  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Apple,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Library  Commission.  In  addition  to  his  message  of  welcome,  Dr. 
Apple  made  a  forceful  address  on  the  important  and  beneficial  contact,  de- 
sirable between  the  Library  and  the  students  and  also,  those  no  longer  actual 
students,  but  in  need  of  guidance  and  instruction. 

The  main  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Melcher,  of  New  York,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Publisher's  Weekly,  who  spoke  on  "Publicity,"  the  use  of  material 
for  publication  and  how  to  get  it.  Mr.  Melcher's  address  was  unusual  in 
theme;  and,  in  addition  to  the  charm  of  novelty,  was  most  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Melcher  is  the  originator  and  donor  of  the  John  Newberry  Medal, 
for  the  best  book  of  the  year,  for  children,  as  decided  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee. 

At  2  P.  M.,  the  Librarians  adjourned  to  the  auditorium,  and  listened  to 
an  admirable  address  on  "What  Is  An  Educated  Person,"  by  Dr.  Everett 
Dean  Martin,  of  New  York. 

A  large  exhibit  of  Library  work  in  its  numerous  phases,  was  afforded  by 
the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission. 

MRS.  M.  A.  NEWELL,  Secretary 


PARENT-TEACHER   SECTION 

A  meeting  of  the  Child  Study  Section  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  presiding  officer  being  Mrs.  T.  J.  Caruthers  and  the  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  William  F.  Podlich.  Mrs.  Caruthers  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  mater- 
ial now  available  for  Child  Study  Sections,  mentioning  the  National  Congress 
Library,  the  Child  Welfare  Magazine  and  the  Maryland  Parent-Teacher  and 
passing  around  copies  of  a  questionaire  from  an  article  by  Christian  Gauss, 
Dean  of  Princeton  University,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October 
4,  1930.  One  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Caruthers  was  that  good 
and  constructive  work  can  be  done  without  a  specialist  or  trained  leader.  A 
question  Box,  which  contained  a  number  of  questions  vital  to  all  parents 
occasioned  quite  a  discussion  period  and  proved  most  helpful.  The  question, 
"What  can  I  do  as  a  parent  to  help  my  child  build  character?"  was  answered 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Speake,  who,  after  talking  at  some  length  on  character  and 
character  building,  said  that  the  best  way  a  parent  could  help  a  child  build 
character  was  by  having  character  himself.  The  officers  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  Mrs.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  chairman,  105  E.  College  Ave.,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Podlich,  secretary,  3402  Harford  Road,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

(Mrs.  W.  F.)  PEARL  E.  PODLICH,  Secretary 
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MUSIC    SECTION 

The  meeting  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  at  three  fifteen,  October  24,  1930,  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Stull. 

Mr.  Stull  after  giving  a  few  words  of  greeting,  introduced  Superinten- 
dent M.  H.  S.  Unger  of  Carroll  county. 

Mr,  Unger  in  discussing  his  topic,  "Music  as  an  Interpretive  Agent  in 
Purposeful  Learning,"  illustrated  his  address  with  charts. 

Mr.  Unger  developed  his  topic  cleverly  by  showing  the  problems  of  the 
school  from  1900  to  1930.  He  traced  the  difficulties  of  the  child  going  to 
school,  talked  about  the  curve  of  distribution  and  discussed  the  application  of 
the  seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education:  (1)  health,  (2)  mastery  of  the 
fundamentals,  (3)  vocational  efficiency,  (4)  ethical  character,  (5)  good  citi- 
zenship, (6)  commendable  home  membership,  (7)  and  a  wise  use  of  leisure. 

Mr.  Unger  questioned  how  we  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  types 
of  children:  the  genius,  the  emotional,  the  academic,  the  practical,  the  manual 
and  the  moran.  He  said  that  the  school  offers  no  help  for  the  extraordinary 
group — the  genius  or  the  manual. 

Mr.  Unger  discussed  the  learning  process  and  illustrated  his  point  by 
the  means  of  a  teacher  carrying  out  an  arithmetic  unit.  Mr.  Unger  applied 
this  learning  process  to  music: 

(1)  Primary — Reading  notes,  playing  instruments,  technique,  etc. 

(2)  Associate — Appreciation,  correlation  with  bodily  rhythms,  danc- 
ing, etc. 

(3)  Concomitant — Bodily  litheness,  appreciation  of  good  music,  good  en- 
tertainer, etc. 

Mr.  Unger  concluded  his  address  by  asking  if  arithmetic  is  the  only 
worthwhile  thing  and  he  answered  his  question  by  saying  that  arithmetic  is 
not  the  only  worthwhile  subject.  Music  is  a  necessary  study  in  the  school 
system. 

Miss  Clara  Zimmerman,  instructor  of  Music,  Sparrows  Point  High  School 
gave  pleasure  in  the  rendition  of  two  vocal  solos:  "My  Sweet  Repose" — Schu- 
bert; "In  a  Boat" — Grieg. 

Mrs.  Clark,  Manager,  Educational  Activities  of  the  R.  C.  A.-Victor  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  the  next  speaker  on  the  program.  Mrs.  Clark 
spoke  interestingly  on  "Music  Education  for  a  Changing  Civilization," 

Mrs.  Clark  said  that  School  Music  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  changes 
in  civilization,  and  that  music  must  advance  with  age.  The  child  must  have 
his  ear  trained  because  music  comes  through  the  ear.  The  child  should  dis- 
cover what  is  in  Music,  or  what  music  says. 

Mrs.  Clark  said  that  Mr.  Damrosch  was  tr3?ing  to  help  the  child  listen 
appreciatively  to  music  by  having  the  numbers  recorded  that  are  to  be  played 
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during  the  radio  concerts.  In  this  way  the  children  will  know  the  interest- 
ing points  in  the  selections  and  will  listen  for  them. 

Mr.  StuU  led  the  discussion  "How  to  Secure  a  larger  Membership  in  aid- 
ing Better  Attendance  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National 
Conference."     He  told  about  the  benefits  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music  said  that  the  teachers  of  Music 
should  be  able  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Superintendents  so  they  could  get 
time  off  and  expenses  paid. 

The  teachers  of  music  were  urged  to  become  Associate  Members  of  the 
Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference. 

There  were  175  persons  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  officers  for  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1931:  Miss  McDonald,  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  chair- 
man, and  Miss  Dorothy  Willison,  Cumberland  High  School,  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARGARET  E.  AMOSS,  Acting  Secretary 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

Friday,  October  24 

Dr.  Wm.  Burdick,  Chairman 

STANDARDIZED  TESTS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  application  of  psychology  to  physical  education  is  a  new  and  prom- 
ising development.  During  the  past  20  years  the  most  notable  advances  in 
academic  education  have  been  along  the  line  of  the  objective  measurement 
of  individual  differences  and  the  adjustment  of  subject  matter  and  teaching 
methods  to  accord  with  these  differences.  This  adjusting  of  the  school  to 
the  child  is  the  crux  of  all  that  is  progressive  in  present  day  education  and 
it  is  being  accomplished  through  the  application  of  psychology  to  the  ques- 
tions involved.  Since  it  has  so  fruitfully  aided  academic  education,  psycho- 
logic research  should  be  initiated  in  order  that  it  may  make  whatever  con- 
tribution it  can  to  the  progress  of  physical  education.  This  contribution  can 
probably  best  be  made  through  standardizing  physical  tests  and  measures, 
through  developing  the  mental  hygiene  aspects  of  physical  education,  and 
through  making  explicit  those  facts  of  general  psychology  which  apply  to  the 
activities  involved  in  physical  education. 

The  standardizing  of  physical  tests  and  measures  involves  the  application 
of  statistics  to  typical  physical  education  activities.  A  battery  of  age  dis- 
criminative, standardized,  physical  education  tests  is  at  present  non-existent. 
It  seems  entirely  possible  that  one  could  be  evolved  which  in  its  field  would 
serve  for  the  identification  of  various  stages  of  physical  development  and 
achievement  in  the  same  way  that  the  Binet  test  now  serves  for  the  identi- 
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fication  of  various  stages  of  academic  and  social  development.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Binet  intelligence  test,  it  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  number  of  tests  arranged  in  groups  or  batteries  of 
approximately  six  each.  Each  group  is  appropriate  to  a  specific  age,  the 
constituent  tests  having  been  tried  on  a  large  number  of  children  and  found 
by  experience  to  be  passed  by  a  decidedly  larger  proportion  of  children  of  the 
given  age  than  of  those  a  year  younger.  The  tests  consist  mostly  of  the 
defining  of  words,  the  repeating  of  numbers,  the  solving  of  arithmetical 
problems,  the  making  of  judgments  as  to  the  socially  correct  thing  to  do  in 
certain  problem  situations,  and  the  making  of  simple  drawings.  The  condi- 
tions of  giving  and  scoring  are  carefully  specified.  Binet  tried  to  find  tests 
such  that  about  66  2-3%  of  the  normal  children  of  a  given  age  would  pass, 
while  only  33  1-3%  of  the  normal  children  a  year  younger,  and  practically  all 
of  the  normal  children  a  year  older  would  pass.  In  locating  the  tests  at  any 
given  age  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  apply  the  above  percentages 
of  passes  strictly,  but  they  served  as  a  helpful  ideal.  In  actual  practice,  if 
with  normal  children,  a  test  approximated  the  above  percentage  of  passes, 
and  if  it  was  passed  by  a  decidedly  higher  proportion  of  bright  children  of  a 
given  age  than  it  was  by  dull  children  of  the  same  age,  the  test  was  held  to 
be  an  age  discriminative  measure  of  intelligence. 

In  like  manner  it  should  be  possible  through  research  to  identify  a  num- 
ber of  tests  which  will  be  age  discriminative  measures  of  physical  develop- 
ment and  achievement.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  sort  of  work  that  would 
need  to  be  done  in  identifying  such  tests,  let  us  consider  the  running  broad 
jump.  First,  specific  directions  would  be  given  for  the  making  and  meas- 
uring of  the  jump.  Second,  using  the  best  jump  in  three  trials  as  the  meas- 
ure of  an  individual's  ability,  record  would  be  kept  of  the  length  of  his  jump 
and  of  his  name,  sex,  age  and  school  grade.  This  record  might  well  be  made 
on  ordinary  3x5  library  cards  using  one  card  for  each  individual.  According 
to  the  desire  of  the  investigator  for  purposes  of  correlation  studies  any  other 
pertinent  data  could  be  later  recorded  on  the  card,  such  as  race,  social  con- 
dition, mental  age,  educational  test  results,  height,  weight,  etc.  Third,  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  would  have  to  be  obtained  so  that  when  frequency 
distributions  were  made  there  would  be  at  least  75  to  100  cases  in  each  sex- 
age  group.  Norms  established  on  a  smaller  number  of  cases  tend  to  be  un- 
reliable; norms  established  on  400  or  500  cases  per  sex-age  group  tend  to  give 
the  same  results  as  75  to  100  cases,  if  the  75  to  100  cases  when  graphed  ap- 
proximate a  normal  frequency  curve.  The  more  cases  the  better.  Doubt  all 
norms  based  on  fewer  than  75  to  100  cases.  In  order  to  obtain  sex-age  norms 
for  the  children  of  elementary  and  high  school,  data  on  at  least  2500  to  3000 
cases  would  be  necessary.  More  would  be  better.  Fourth,  frequency  distri- 
butions would  be  made  for  each  sex-age  group  and  the  median,  Q-1,  and  Q-3 
points  would  be  calculated.  The  median  would  be  the  norm  for  that  age.  If 
the  value  of  the  median  for  each  age  equals  or  exceeds  the  Q-3  value  of  the 
preceding  age,  the  test  is  age  discriminative  and  is  worthy  to  be  included  as 
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one  component  in  the  battery  of  tests  which  we  are  seeking  to  identify. 
Any  test  not  age  discriminative  should  be  discarded.  The  remaining  tenta- 
tive component  tests  should  be  correlated  one  with  another.  If  any  test  is 
found  to  have  a  very  high  correlation  with  another,  one  of  them  should  be 
dropped  from  the  battery  as  both  probably  measure  the  same  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual. 

The  mental  hygiene  aspects  of  physical  education  have  for  years  been 
emphasized  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Burn- 
ham.  Dr.  Hall  holds  that  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  are  closely  related  to 
the  physic  areas,  and  that  muscle  culture  develops  brain  centers.  Muscles 
are  primary  in  the  development  of  the  neuro-muscular  system.  Through 
training  in  the  coordinated  use  of  muscles  the  development  and  integration 
of  the  nervous  system  is  secured.  Coordinated  big  muscle  activities  are 
fundamental,  hence  out-of-door  work  and  games  involving  muscular  skill 
should  be  indulged  in  freely  during  childhood  and  youth.  There  should  be  at 
least  four  hours  of  big  muscle  activity  scattered  through  the  day  of  the 
elementary  school  child;  for  the  high  school  child,  at  least  two  hours.  The 
repetition  of  movements  to  point  of  strength  and  skill  during  the  growing 
years  develops  the  nervous  centers  controlling  the  muscles  involved  and  in- 
tegrates the  nervous  system.  These  big-muscle  nervous  centers  support  the 
finer-muscle  nervous  centers  involved  in  the  delicate  movements  of  hand,  eye 
and  larynx  needed  for  writing  and  reading. 

Dr.  Burnham  holds  that  physical  training  aids  one  in  avoiding  that  dan- 
ger of  dissociation  which  psychiatrists  fear  as  the  cause  of  nervous  and  men- 
tal disorders.  Physical  education  through  team  games  under  wholesome 
leadership  gives  the  best  of  opportunity  for  developing  right  mental  atti- 
tudes, right  means  of  self  control,  normal  interests  and  habits  of  actively  at- 
tacking difficult  situations,  avoiding  slacking,  and  complaining.  Anyone  who 
exhibits  good  sportsmanship  is  wholesomely  sane  and  has  attained  a  high 
moral  character.  Character  development  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
mental  hygiene.  The  character  traits  developed  through  physical  education 
■will  transfer  to  the  other  activities  of  life  only  when  the  physical  educator 
has  been  psychologically  grounded  so  as  to  know  how  to  teach  according  to 
the  laws  governing  the  transfer  of  training.  Character  traits,  one  at  a  time, 
must  be  made  explicit  and  emphasized.  The  common  elements  of  aim, 
method,  or  content  between  the  physical  education  exemplification  of  the 
character  trait  and  its  exemplification  in  other  school  activities  and  adult 
activities  must  be  talked  of  and  whenever  feasible  practiced.  Through  the 
talks,  if  the  students  have  confidence  in  the  leader,  the  character  trait  is  in- 
tellectually generalized  and  raised  to  the  height  of  an  ideal.  Through  point- 
ing out  places  where  the  character  trait  may  be  exemplified  in  other  student 
activities  and  through  zealously  noting  and  praising  each  exemplification  of 
it  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  weak  therein,  the  character  trait  acquires 
conduct  governing  value  and  actual  transfer  of  training  has  been  secured. 
It  is  a  long,  slow  process  but  it  is  the  heart  of  the  educational  effort  and  is 
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worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  may  involve.  Physical  educators  need  to 
understand  that  interplay  of  complexes  which  underlies  the  formation  of 
character  traits.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  complexes  and  of  the 
part  they  play  in  the  governing  of  conduct  is  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  preparation  of  physical  educators  which  psychology  makes  through 
mental  hygiene. 

Other  aspects  of  psychology  that  have  physical  education  pertinence  are 
practically  all  of  physiological  psychology  and  such  parts  of  social  psychol- 
ogy as  pertain  to  crowds.  The  psychology  of  peripheral  vision,  of  fatigue, 
of  emotions,  of  attention  and  of  crowds  is  of  very  real  importance  during 
athletic  contests. 

A  further  application  of  psychology  involves  the  use  of  educational  sta- 
tistics in  devising  a  marking  system  for  athletic  events.  This  may  be  done 
through  the  use  of  a  T-score  technique  adapted  to  the  approved  usage  df  the 
school  in  which  the  physical  educator  is  working.  In  respect  to  the  percent- 
age of  E's,  G's,  M's,  P's  and  D's  to  be  allotted,  this  technique  permits  the 
marking  of  physical  education  activities  with  the  same  objectivity  as  is 
found  in  the  marking  of  a  paper  in  arithmetic  or  spelling. 

Harry  F.  Latshaw,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Special  Education, 

Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 


Notes  of  Talk  Given  by  Louis  R.  Burnett,  M.  D.,  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  Section,  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Convention 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

"What  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,"  asked  Superintendent 
Sutton  when  visiting  a  class.  "To  grow  and  grow  forever  n'ever,"  answered 
a  little  girl  and  she  was  right.  Others  had  said,  "Good  Health,  Courtesy  or 
Clean  Teeth." 

The  work  of  a  Physical  Director  has  much  to  do  with  developing  this  idea 
in  school. 

Children  of  the  future  will  start  their  school  life  in  much  better  physical 
and  mental  condition  than  they  do  today.  The  recent  advances  in  pre-school 
corrective  hygiene  and  the  changing  attitude  toward  preventive  methods  is 
marked.  The  real  place  to  begin  in  developing  a  healthy  child  is  with  the 
mother.  The  professional  strong  men  of  the  world  have  been  outspoken  in 
giving  credit  for  their  health  and  strength  to  the  inheritance  and  early  train- 
ing of  their  mothers. 

When  we  consider  that  Dr.  Bolt's  research  with  Cleveland  children  en- 
tering elementary  schools  showed  70  to  80  in  100  with  signs  of  defective 
teeth  we  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  work  of  Willis  A.  Sutton,  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  who  as  Superintendent  of  the  Atlanta 
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schools  has  had  the  teeth  of  every  single  child  examined  and  put  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  J.  Mace  Andress  has  predicted  that  education  for  leisure  will  be  one 
of  the  fundamental  aims  of  future  schools,  that  social  cooperation  best  taught 
by  actually  getting  boys  and  girls  to  cooperate  in  groups  and  team  games 
will  be  a  striking  activity.  Tests  will  be  devised  to  tell  us  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  about  the  physical  health  and  intellectual  and  emotional  life 
of  each  child.  There  will  be  tests  revealing  possibility  of  delinquency  and 
the  school  work  will  be  scientifically  adjusted  to  his  capacities  thus  assuring 
mental  health.     Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Andress  is  right  in  his  predictions. 

The  Physical  Director  should  become  intimately  associated  with  the 
school  nurse  and  doctor  who  have  knowledge  concerning  the  defects  of  pupils 
which  should  be  treated.  A  talk  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  a  child 
handicapped  by  fallen  arches  or  slight  cardiac  weakness  will  often  result  in 
an  outline  for  corrective  treatment  by  special  exercises.  Surely,  the  Physi- 
cal Director  should  never  accept  an  exemption  from  physical  activity  signed 
by  a  Doctor  without  taking  time  to  discuss  the  case  in  plain  language  with 
the  pupil.  Frequently  the  child  is  found  to  be  sensitive  or  suspicious  and 
needs  to  be  told  the  possibilities  for  correction.  Above  all  he  needs  to  know 
that  some  one  outside  his  family  is  interested  in  helping  him.  The  parents 
often  urge  inactivity  frequently  through  ignorance  or  fear  or  strain  from 
over  exertion,  when  the  defect  can  only  be  corrected  by  moderate  directed 
physical  exercises. 

The  character  and  personality  of  the  energetic  teacher  are  transmitted 
to  the  pupil  who  must  be  stirred  out  of  his  lethargy  by  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  even  tho  disagreeable.  Once  gain  his  confidence  and  you  are  teach- 
ing mental  health.  Many  parents  still  believe  that  their  sick  feeble-minded 
or  defective  children  will  change  at  puberty  like  a  flower  bud,  suddenly  burst- 
ing into  bloom.  The  scientific  facts  are  that  growth  is  gradual  and  there 
is  a  striking  correlation  between  physical  traits  before  and  after  adolescence. 
The  physicial  coefficient  obtained  by  adding  the  height,  weight  and  age  of 
children  over  a  period  of  years  from  ten  to  eighteen  shows  that  each  main- 
tains his  identical  rank  when  adequate  nutrition,  rest  and  exercise  are  un- 
changed by  environment.     Behavior  habits  are  also  maintained. 

The  adolescent  should  be  given  as  much  freedom  to  act  naturally  as  he 
can  use  sanely.  This  freedom  from  restraint  applies  especially  well  in  the 
physical  department  where  qualities  of  leadership  are  developed  in  squad 
and  mass  activities.  It  is  a  fine  art  to  guide  young  folks  wisely  without 
harsh  authority,  letting  them  alone  at  the  proper  times. 

The  Physical  Director  should  insist  on  having  a  clean  gymnasium  floor 
frequently  swept  with  damp  sawdust  and  sometimes  washed  by  mopping. 
Equipment,  walls  and  piping  should  be  free  from  dust.  He  is  the  one  who 
should  see  that  sanitary  conditions  are  maintained  in  toilet  rooms  and  about 
drinking  fountains.  This  check  on  the  work  of  janitors  is  necessary  and 
properly  belongs  in  the  health  and  Physical  Education  Division. 
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When  the  playground  has  been  used  by  a  class  (which  should  mean 
whenever  the  weather  is  suitable)  the  teacher  should  allow  time  for  the  wash- 
ing of  hands  and  see  that  facilities  are  provided  such  as  wash  basins,  soap 
and  paper  towels.  Children  should  not  be  sent  back  to  a  class  room  with 
hands  unfit  for  a  writing  period.  The  gymnasium  should  only  be  considered 
as  rainy  day  playgrounds. 

The  Physical  Director  is  not  expected  to  give  much  time  to  instruction 
regarding  diet  but  occasional  talks  on  cleanliness  and  inspection  of  clothing 
should  always  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  use  of  baths,  a  quick  hot 
shower  with  use  of  soap,  a  dash  of  cold  water  and  a  brisk  towel  rub  are  points 
which  need  emphasis.  Instruction  in  relation  to  health,  if  successful,  is  giv- 
en at  every  time  in  the  program  of  the  school  day  where  opportunity  arises 
for  the  practical  application  of  some  idea  or  principle  regarding  health.  If 
provision  is  to  be  made  in  this  direct,  informal  way  so  that  the  children  will 
really  learn  health  through  their  interest  in,  and  responsibility  for  these  ac- 
tivities in  themselves,  and  in  others  about  them,  it  is  apparent  that  every 
teacher  in  the  school  must  be  a  health  teacher. 


ATHLETICS  FOR  GIRLS 

Miss  Marguerite  Miles 


In  the  city  of  New  York  there  has  been  contributed  a  $200,000  fund  for 
the  Sports  Bay  (a  window)  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  In  dis- 
cussing the  Bay  as  a  perpetual  shrine  for  sportsmen  and  athletes.  Bishop 
Wm.  T.  Manning  said,  "This  Sports  Bay  will  take  its  place  beside  others 
which  are  being  built  to  represent  the  arts,  education,  the  medical  profession, 
law,  etc.,  and  is  a  telling  example  of  the  high  place  sports  and  games  have 
won  in  every  day  life.  Clean,  wholesome  well  regulated  sport  is  a  most  pow- 
erful agency  for  true  and  upright  living.  It  calls  out  and  develops  just  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  noble  manhood  and  womanhood." 

Now  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  window  in  any  chapel  of  Maryland 
dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  but  there  is  something  perhaps  as 
significant — a  group  of  educators  throughout  the  state  making  sure  that 
every  boy  and  girl,  as  part  of  their  public  school  education,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  derive  from  sports  just  such  benefits  that  Bishop  Manning 
mentioned. 

And  again  there  is  this  item  of  interest  to  me,  a  Marylander,  studjring 
the  26  different  sports  depicted  in  this  Bay  there  is  not  one  girl  athlete  rep- 
resenting noble  womanhood.  Immediately  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  $200,000 
Bay  is  not  symbolical  of  the  spirit  of  democratic  sportsmanship  in  Maryland, 
where  the  girls'  athletics  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  boys'  athletics  in  the 
recognition  they  receive  in  the  educational  system. 

Let  us  take  a  trip  through  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  beauty  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  or  the  splendor  of  the  mountains  in  Western  Maryland 
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will  receive  only  our  passing  glance  for  we  are  devoting  our  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  girls  of  Maryland — girls  whose  bodies  have  been  built  up  through 
clean  wholesome  play — girls  who  have  been  a  part  of  a  physical  education 
program  where  traditions  of  fine  sportsmanship,  hospitality  and  friendly 
rivalry  goes  hand  in  hand  with  vigorous  and  keen  competition.  Before  we 
begin  our  trip,  let  us  look  at  our  program  so  we  will  know  what  activities 
we  will  follow. 

The  Fall  season  is  field  ball  season  and  Maryland  high  school  girls  know 
their  field  ball  as  one  out  of  every  five  girls  play  on  a  team. 

In  the  WINTER  basketball  is  played  wherever  there  are  available 
courts — indoors  or  outdoors.  Winter  Carnivals — red  letter  days  of  which  I 
will  speak  later. 

SPRING — We  get  ready  for  spring  meets,  practicing  dodge  ball,  volley 
ball,  hit  ball,  touchdown  pass  and  the  relays — block,  flag  and  run  and  catch. 
Last  but  by  no  means  least,  we  work  to  earn  our  badges — bronze,  silver,  gold 
and  super  gold — a  series  of  achievement  tests. 

We  are  now  ready  to  start  our  journey.  In  some  counties  we  shall  visit 
only  the  carnivals,  in  some  only  the  field  days  and  tournaments.  We  shall  stop 
along  the  road  to  watch  a  game.     In  fact,  this  trip  will  even  include  parties! 

It  is  a  beautiful  day  in  November.  The  first  Girls'  Winter  Carnival  is 
being  held  in  Worcester  county  and  school  girls  are  arriving  from  every  di- 
rection. The  carnival  begins  at  10  A.  M.  The  small  girls  gaze  with  awe 
at  the  school  band  tuning  up  for  the  parade.  The  band  swings  into  line — 
next  march  the  officials  dressed  in  white,  and  then  the  girls — all  sizes  and 
tjrpes — first  the  tiny  little  egg  and  spooners,  faces  shining  and  trying  not  to 
be  too  proud  of  their  new  white  middies  and  black  bloomers,  next  the  relays 
and  dodge  ball  teams  and  each  group  marching  behind  a  leader  who  holds  a 
large  placard  notifying  the  mothers  and  fathers  that  their  daughter  is  about 
to  become  an  important  member  of  society.  The  parade  is  over  and  the 
games  begin — the  older  girls  whose  events  come  later  in  the  day  stand  by 
to  cheer  for  school  teams  and  the  tiny  ones  are  too  excited  to  renuember 
school  songs  and  hold  each  other's  hands  and  hop  up  and  down  as  the  home 
team  scores. 

Field  Day  in  Somerset  county.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  held  in 
Crisfield  as  the  school  has  a  new  athletic  field.  Crisfield  nearly  had  a  meet 
some  years  back  on  the  town's  baseball  field.  Imagine  the  expression  in  the 
eyes  of  the  officials  who  had  come  down  from  Baltimore  and  the  participants 
who  had  come  from  all  over  the  county  when  they  arrived  at  the  field  and 
could  see  nothing  but  water.  The  tide  had  just  scored  a  county  record — ^the 
field  was  completely  covered.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  the  meet  and  a 
swimming  match  had  not  been  arranged. 

Today  is  cold  and  drizzly.  It  looks  impossible  to  hold  a  field  day  in 
Wicomico  county.  Nevertheless,  coming  through  the  fair  grounds,  bus  after 
bus  is  entering  crowded  with  school  children,  singring,  shouting,  laughing. 
Clouds  in  the  skies  but  stormier  clouds  in  the  children's  faces.    Murmers  and 
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grumbles!  The  officials  say  we're  not  going  to  have  a  field  meet  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather — reckon  they're  'fraid  of  getting  their  feet  wet.  The 
superintendent  calls  the  principals  together  and  a  vote  is  taken.  The  chil- 
dren win — the  games  are  on. 

Arriving  in  Calvert  county  we  see  some  kind  hearted  spectators  holding 
umbrellas  over  the  official's  heads — this  time  to  keep  01  Sol  fom  bestowing 
a  lobster  complexion  upon  their  faces. 

Dorchester  county.  After  weeks  of  preparation  for  the  first  Dorchester 
Carnival  the  day  is  heralded  by  the  worst  blizzard  in  20  years.  Looking  from 
the  hotel  window  officials  decided  this  was  to  be  a  useless  trip — it  was  too 
much  to  expect  even  the  grown-ups  to  venture  forth.  And  then  out  on  the 
street  we  hear  excited  and  happy  voices  and  through  the  snow  we  see  crowds 
of  girls  going  to  the  Armory,  hopping  out  of  wagons,  trucks,  buggies  and 
machines  or  groups  running  along  the  streets  crowded  under  big  umbrellas 
and  wearing  slickers  and  galoshes.  To  them  the  snow  was  merely  a  special 
event  and  only  added  to  the  fun.  So  it  is  in  the  carnivals  in  Talbot,  Cecil, 
Somerset,  Wicomico  counties,  and  in  Charles  county  the  carnival  includes 
separate  events  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Caroline  county  holds  its  annual  County  High  School  Party  and  we  are 
invited.  This  year  the  boys  and  girls  of  Preston  High  School  are  hosts  and 
hostesses  to  the  soccer  and  field  ball  teams  from  the  other  five  high  schools — 
Denton,  Greensboro,  Henderson,  Federalsburg  and  Ridgely.  As  each  team 
throughout  the  county  has  strived  to  win  recognition  in  game  skills  and 
sportsmanship,  the  Reception  Committee  now  makes  hospitality  and  friend- 
liness the  keynote  of  the  evening.  Each  school  gives  a  resume  of  its  athletic 
activities,  objectives,  hopes  and  accomplishments.  Then  these  athletes  be- 
come actors  in  a  little  sketch — more  compliments — ^refreshments — home. 

The  second  state  field  ball  championship  game  is  to  be  played  in  Chester- 
town  on  the  high  school  grounds.  Suppose  we  make  the  trip  with  the  Ca- 
tonsville  girls  from  Baltimore.  It  is  a  cold,  windy  day  when  the  boat  leaves 
Tolchester  but  a  happier  group  of  girls  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
v/alked  the  decks,  arm  in  arm,  a  few  danced,  some  remained  with  their  parents 
and  friends  who  were  making  the  trip  with  them  to  watch  the  game.  When 
we  reached  Tolchester  the  team  goes  by  bus  up  to  Washington  College,  where 
everyone  is  entertained  at  luncheon,  after  which  the  girls  go  over  to  the  dor- 
mitory to  rest,  but  they  are  so  excited  over  the  trip,  luncheon  and  approach- 
ing game  that  long  before  2  o'clock  both  teams  are  on  the  field.  At  one  end 
of  the  field  we  see  the  Catonsville  girls  dressed  in  dark  blue  uniforms  with 
black  stockings  that  are  not  only  over  the  knees  but  actually  reach  the 
bloomers.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  field  we  see  the  Preston  girls  dressed 
in  maroon  uniforms.  The  referee's  whistle  blows  and  the  game  begins.  To 
see  the  girls  jump,  catch,  throw  and  run — every  muscle  of  the  body  being  put 
into  play.  The  game.  The  Spirit  of  Activity  itself  is  as  thrilling  to  the 
spectators  as  to  the  girls-  Catonsville  wins — but  without  delaying  a  second 
Preston  rushes  to  her  opponents  arid  congratulations  can  be  heard  on  all 
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sides.  After  the  game  Chestertown  High  School  entertains  both  teams  to 
hot  chocolate  and  cake  and  while  everyone  is  feeling  happy  the  medals  are 
presented  to  each  team — gold  to  the  winners  and  silver  to  the  runners-up. 

We  are  now  in  Harford  county.  The  field  day  is  finished  but  the  spirit 
lingers  on.  An  alumnae  volley  ball  team  comes  over  to  congratulate  the  win- 
ners of  the  day  and  to  ask  the  official  if  she  will  referee  a  game  between 
them  and  the  new  county  champions. 

We  must  spend  the  week  end  in  Baltimore  City  because  the  Evening  Sim 
Girls'  Winter  Carnival  is  under  way.  The  huge  armory  is  crowded  with  girls 
of  all  sizes,  young  and  old,  more  than  4,200  in  all.  301  games  of  all  types 
not  including  individual  events  are  played  and  not  one  referee's  decision  pro- 
tested. We  see  officials  recruited  from  the  public  school  physical  education 
department  of  Baltimore  City,  the  Playground  Athletic  League,  private 
schools  and  students  and  instructors  from  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Salis- 
bury and  Towson  and  Frostburg;  Goucher  and  Western  Maryland  Colleges. 
It  seems  almost  like  old  home  week  to  see  the  Salisbury  Normal  School  girls 
officiating  again  as  this  is  the  eighth  girls  affair  this  season  that  we  have 
found  them  doing  their  bit.  In  any  group  of  four  thousand  girls  one  can 
find  significant  incidents.  An  outstanding  one  in  this  carnival  is  the  history 
of  the  volley  ball  teams  playing  in  the  finals  of  the  "over  21  years"  group. 
They  tell  us  that  ten  years  ago  they  were  champions  of  Baltimore  and  Howard 
counties — that  they  met  each  other  in  the  State  Championship  series  and 
that  for  several  years  they  have  looked  forward  to  the  friendly  rivalry  of  this 
meeting — evidence  to  us  that  satisfying  grouping  and  social  relationships  in 
school  athletics  will  persist  in  adult  life. 

In  Anne  Arundel,  Montgomery  and  Baltimore  counties  the  school  popu- 
lation is  so  large  that  the  activities  are  being  grouped  under  five  classifica- 
tions— senior  high,  junior  high,  large  elementary,  small  elementary,  and  rural 
schools. 

In  Prince  George  and  Allegany  counties  a  field  day  for  the  rural  schools 
only  is  being  held.  Here  we  see  an  entirely  different  program  of  games.  The 
events  are  group  for  girls  under  10  years,  under  13  years  and  over  13  years. 

In  Allegany,  St.  Mary's  counties  and  Baltimore  City  parochial  meets 
are  being  held.  The  games  have  been  arranged  to  fit  in  with  the  parochial 
school  program. 

We  are  ending  our  trip  at  the  Towson  State  Normal  School  where  Miss 
Lida  Lee  Tall  and  her  staff  are  entertaining  the  coaches  and  winning  volley 
ball  teams  from  each  county.  As  each  team  arrives  they  are  greeted  by  the 
Normal  School  students  from  their  home  towns  who  act  as  big  sisters  dur- 
ing their  stay.  In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  there  is  an  informal  party  but 
curfew  rings  early  as  the  big  day  is  tomorrow.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  see  21  eager  and  alert  county  champion  teams  drawing  a  number  to  see 
who  they  will  play  in  the  State  Tournament.  As  each  county  is  distinguished 
by  its  individual  costume  so  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  style  of  playing,  as 
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no  two  teams  play  alike.  The  ability  of  the  girls  cannot  be  described  and 
the  fascinating  composition  of  color  and  action  delights  and  thrills  us. 

Allegany  county,  several  times  champion,  defeats  Caroline  county  in  the 
final  game  and  receives  congratulations  from  the  late  aspirants  to  their 
newly  acquired  1930  volley  ball  championship  title. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Tall  extends  her  welcome  and  congratulations  to  the 
teams  at  a  dinner  party  held  on  the  school  lawn.  The  coaches  and  captains 
respond  to  her  welcome,  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  given 
over  to  Carlin's  Park,  the  movies  or  whatever  celebration  the  visitors  may 
choose. 

In  a  thank  you  letter  to  Miss  Tall  one  of  the  coaches  writes,  "I  do  want 
to  thank  you  so  much  for  your  hospitality  and  entertainment.  I  assure  you 
that  the  team  and  I  are  greatly  indebted  to  you.  Miss  Sperry  and  any  others 
who  aided  in  making  so  pleasant  and  enjoyable  .  .  .  This  was  my  first  year 
at  Towson  as  a  coach  but  five  years  ago  I  was  there  as  a  player  ...  so  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  a  student  and  of  a  coach  when  I  say  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  marvelous  times  at  State  Normal  School.  I  have  very  fond 
and  dear  memories  of  the  wonderful  times  I  had  at  Towson." 


SECONDARY   SECTION 

Friday,  October  24 
Mr.  Thos.  Pyle,  Chairman 


Our  new  officers  are  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Becker,  Principal  Western  High  School, 
President;  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Principal  Franklin  High  School,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  meeting  was  as  follows:  Meeting  of  the  Secondary  Department  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  Friday  afternoon,  October  24th,  at 
3.30  P.  M.,  Mr.  Thomas  Pyle,  Principal  of  Bethesda  and  Chevy  Chase  High 
School  presiding.  The  business  meeting  was  held  first  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  above  named  officers.  No  minutes  were  read  for  the  pre- 
vious meeting.     The  present  secretary  has  on  hand  $79.76  plus  interest. 

Due  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  room  Mr.  North  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  meeting  be  held  in  the  main  auditorium.  This  was  carried  out 
and  Dr.  Florence  Bamburger  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Ames  introduced  the  speaker.  Dr.  Beauchamp,  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Beauchamp's  talk  centered  around  the  making  of  a  unit,  defi- 
nition of  a  unit,  making  of  guide  sheets  and  problem  analysis.  It  was  a  very 
practical  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  unit  plan  and  all  present  felt 
repaid  for  having  heard  Dr.  Beauchamp.     The  round  table  was  then  held 

later  by  Mr.  .     It  was  participated  in  by  quite  a  few  of  the 

members. 

The  Secondary  Department  desires  to  extend  its  sincere  thanks  to  the 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  sincerely  hope  and  feel  that  each  year  these 
meetings  are  getting  to  be  more  profitable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  S.  HYSON 


MARYLAND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  banquet  and  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Emerson  on  Friday  evening,  October  24, 
1930.  President  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth  presided  at  the  meeting  following  the 
dinner,  and  introduced  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  who  presented  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New  York  University.  The  topic, 
"The  Relation  of  Commercial  Education  to  the  Whole  Vocational  Program," 
was  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Lomax,  who  emphasized  the  necessity  for  basing 
all  vocational  education  on  Economics,  and  for  including  business  education, 
in  its  broader  interpretation,  in  every  course  in  Agricultiire,  Home  Economics 
and  Industrial  Education. 

In  behalf  of  the  State  Association,  President  Edgeworth  presented  to 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester  a  Life  Membership  in  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation. A  certificate  setting  forth  Mr.  Sylvester's  services  for  Vocational 
Education  in  Maryland  had  been  prepared  by  Michael  C.  Leipholz,  of  Forest 
Park  High  School,  and  was  given  to  Mr.  Sylvester  as  a  s3rmbol  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  all  his  colleagues.  He  responded  briefly  by  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  A.  V.  A.  Life  Membership  and  the  coopexa'tion  of 
all  his  fellow-workers. 

The  minutes  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer's  report  were  read  by 
Miss  Elisabeth  Amery  and  were  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  John  J.  Seidel  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Cotterman  were  appointed  delegates  to 
the  A.  V.  A.  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Sylvester  read  the  two  following  resolutions  which  were  seconded 
and  approved: 

October  24,  1930 

WHEREAS  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  assembled  in  convention 
this  date,  has  given  careful  study  and  consideration  to  the  need  of  a  more 
adequate  program  of  vocational  education  providing  for  a  larger  state  ap- 
propriation, and 

WHEREAS  this  same  convention  has  also  carefully  considered  the  need 
for  a  more  extensive  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  with  adequate 
legislation  embod^nng  a  larger  appropriation, 

THEREFORE  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  Maryland  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Association,  do  unanimously  approve  this  resolution  and  endorse  the 
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MISS  HELEN  M.  JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


le^slative  program  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which  looks  to  an 
extension  of  the  entire  Vocational  Education  Program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CHARLES  W.   SYLVESTER,  Chairman 
H.  F.  COTTERMAN 
IRWIN  D.  MEDINGER 
(Miss)  RUTH  MILLER 
(Miss)  WILLETTE  BLAND 

A  motion  was  made  by  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  which  was  duly  seconded 
and  unanimously  approved,  that  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Asso- 
ciation endorse  the  Capper-Reed  Vocational  Education  Bill  (S3969  intro- 
duced in  Senate  March  19,  1930,  and  H.  R.  10821  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  March  17,  1930)  and  fully  approve 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  further  development  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. And  further,  that  they  lend  assistance  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association  in  securing  passage  of  this  bill  when 
it  comes  up  for  action  before  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the  following  list  of  candidates: 

President — Elisabeth  Amery,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Baltimore. 

Vice-President — Allan  Robinson,  Principal  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  School 
of  Printing,  Baltimore  City  Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, Western  High  School,  Baltimoe. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  accepted  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  entire  list.  The  business 
meeting  was  adjourned,  followed  by  a  dance  and  entertainment.  As  a  rural 
newspaper  would  record  it — "A  good  time  was  had  by  all." 

ELISABETH  AMERY,  Secretary-Treasurer 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFT  CLUB  OF  MARYLAND 

Meeting— October  25th,  1930 

The  annual  breakfast  and  fall  meeting  of  the  Arts  and  Craft  Club  of 
Maryland  was  held  in  Hotel  Rennert,  Baltimore,  Saturday,  October  25th, 
1930,  at  7.30  A.  M.,  three  members  being  absent. 

After  the  breakfast,  the  president  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  asked 
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for  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  spring  meeting  held  at  Easton, 
Md.    These  were  approved  without  changes. 

The  reports  of  the  following  committees  were  accepted  as  read: 

Committee  on  Club  Emblem Mr.  W.  L.  Hull,  Chairman 

Committee  on  By-Laws Mr.  R.  S.  Burns,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Shop  Organization  and  Management 

Mr.  C.  J.  McAuliffe,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Publicity Mr.  Allen  Amoss,  Chairman 

Mr.  Allen  Amoss,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented 
the  names  of  two  new  members  for  consideration — Mr.  Earl  Huyett,  Hagers- 
town  High  School;  Mr.  G.  Vernon  Hanna,  Bel  Air  High  School.  These  were 
duly  elected  to  membership 

The  Nominating  committee  named  the  following  officers  for  election: 
I*resident,  Mr.  Max  Chambers,  Preston,  Md.;  vice-president,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Auliffe, Towson,  Md.;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  A.  L.  Greenwood,  Chester- 
town,  Md.;  executive  committee,  Mr.  C.  M.  LeFevre,  Taneytown,  Md.;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Hull,  Easton,  Md.;  Mr.  J.  J.  Seidel,  Baltimore,  Md.  Upon  motion  the 
report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  ballot. 

Remarks  by  the  President. 

Address — Mr.  J.  J.  Seidel,  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education.  A 
review  was  made  of  the  work  over  the  State  during  the  year,  pointing  out  the 
increase  in  number  of  teachers  in  Industrial  Arts  (over  50%),  the  marked 
organization  of  shops  throughout  the  state  and  the  work  of  the  teachers — 
the  general  healthy  condition  of  this  phase  of  school  work. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  objectives  as  set  up  to  be  attained  and  the 
degree  of  success  met,  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  teaching  force. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  county 
officials  toward  this  work  and  the  complete  revolution  of  the  old  shops  and 
the  teaching  done.  Utmost  faith  was  put  in  the  Industrial  Arts  teachers  to 
continue  their  program  of  progress  thus  keeping  this  work  at  the  top. 

Adjournment. 

ARTHUR  L.  GREENWOOD,  Sec'y. 


T-C  CLUB  DINNER 


A  dinner  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  College  Club  of  Maryland  was  held 
at  the  Southern  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  October  24,  1930,  with  Dr.  Weglein 
presiding.  Dr.  W.  H.  Burton,  an  alumnus  of  Teachers'  College,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  the  guest  speaker.  Dr. 
Burton  discussed  the  scientific  approach  to  education  as  America's  great  con- 
tribution to  world  education,  drawing  freely  upon  his  personal  experience 
with  Russian  and  Japanese  educators  to  show  the  keen  interest  of  foreign 
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leaders  in  our  scientific  instruments  and  methods  of  studying  the  learning 
process.  He  warned  against  the  attempt  to  be  creative  in  fields  where 
scientific  methods  should  prevail,  citing  as  an  example  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. State  Superintendent,  Albert  S.  Cook,  spoke  briefly  and  informally. 
Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall  and  Miss  Roxana  A.  Steele,  former  alumni  trustees  of 
Teachers'  College,  gave  some  insight  into  the  responsibilities  of  those  hold- 
ing this  office.     A  news  letter  from  the  college  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

Group  singing,  led  by  Miss  Hazel  MacDonald,  added  to  the  fine  informal 
spirit  and  good  fellowship  of  the  forty-six  members  present. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Mr,  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cecil  county,  president; 
Miss  Lillian  Compton,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  School,  Allegany  county; 
vice-president;  Miss  Irene  M.  Steele,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Elementary 
School  at  Towson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Yours  truly, 
IRENE  M.  STEELE,  Secretary-Treasurer 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1931 

(Re- Appointed  by  the  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes) 

Educational  Progress: 

Dr.  John  L.  Stenquist,  Baltimore 
W.  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott  City 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Towson 
Mary  A.  Adams 
C.  H.  Cordry,  Salisbury 

Resolutions: 

C.  L.  Kopp,  Cumberland 

Norman  Clark,  Baltimore 

Miss  Ida  Belle  Wilson,  Md.  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury 

Auditing : 

Dr.  E.  J.  Becker,  Baltimore 
Rajrmond  Hyson,  Reisterstown 
Walter  Huffington,  Baltimore 

Credentials : 

J.  H.  Scheratto,  Baltimore 

R.  F.  Cromwell,  Upper  Marlboro 

E.  Guy  Stapleton 
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Legislation: 

W.  J.  Holloway,  Salisbury 

G.  L.  Palmer,  Frederick 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  Baltimore 

Nicholas  Orem 

Dr.  Angelo  Broening 

Teachers'  Pensions: 

E.  W.  Broome,  Superintendent,  Rockville 

M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Superintendent,  Westminster 

T.  G.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Centreville 

E.  W.  Pruitt,  Superintendent,  Princess  Anne 

David  E.  Weglein,  Supt.  of  Baltimore  City  Schools,  Baltimore 

N.  E.  A.  Home: 

Joseph  Blair,  Principal,  Sparrows  Point 

Grace  Kramer,  Bureau  of  Measurements,  Baltimore 


OFFICERS 
MARYLAND    STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION   AND 
AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1931 

MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


President Miss   Helen   M.   Johnson,   Prin., 

Canton  Platoon  School,  Baltimore 

First  Vice-president Byron  J.  Grimes,  Co.  Supt  of  Education,  Hagerstown 

Second  Vice-president Miss  Innis  Boyer,  Hagerstown 

Treasurer Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Principal  Gwynn's  Falls  Jr.,  H.  S., 

Baltimore 

Secretary.- Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  H.  S.,  Havre  de  Grace 

Executive  Committee: 

Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson,  President 

Byron  J.  Grimes,  Vice-president 

Mrs.  Margaret  Upham,  Cumberland,  1928-31 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  North,  State  H.  S.  Supervisor,  1929-32 

Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Baltimore,  1930-33 
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AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 
Agriculture: 

Donald  Watkins,  President,  Mt.  Airy. 
L.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary,  Centreville. 


Art: 


Miss  Mary  H.  Chrissinger,  Chairman,  Hagerstown. 

Miss  Pauline  Dunlavy,  Secretary,  State  Normal  School,  Towson. 

Classical : 

Dr.  W.  P.  Mustard,  President,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  President,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Carroll  Rankin,  Secretary,  City  College,  Baltimore. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

Miss  Mary  T.  McCurley,  Chairman,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Helen  E.  Gans,  Secretary,  Jr.  H.  S.,  No.  47,  Baltimore. 

Elementary  Principals: 

Miss  Eva  Gerstmyer,  Chairman,  School  No.  214,  Baltimore.  ■  • 

Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Wells,  Secretary,  Riverdale. 

English: 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Chairman,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
,  Secretary. 

Grammar: 

Miss  Katherine  Healy,  Chairman,  Hagerstown. 
Miss  Edna  Devilbis,  Secretary,  Mt.  Airy. 

History: 

Arch  Golder,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Miller,  Secretary,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Elisabeth  Amery,  Chairman,  State  Dept.  of  Education,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Ruth  Miller,  Secretary,  Towson  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
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Industrial: 


Paul  A.  Willhide,  President,  Boys'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Cecile  B.  Colbert,  Secretary,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 


Library: 


Dr.  J.  H.  Apple,  Chairman,  Hood  College. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary,  6  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore. 

Music: 

Miss  Hazel  McDonald,  Chairman,  State  Normal  School,  Towson. 
Miss  Dorothy  Willison,  Secretary,  Allegany  H.  S.,  Cumberland. 

Parent-Teachers : 

Rev.  Kingman  Handy,  President,  Pastor  North  Ave.  Baptist  Churchy 

Baltimore. 

,  Secretary. 

Physical  Education: 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  President,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  L.  K.  Miller,  Secretary,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 

Primary  Kindergarten: 

Miss  Eleanor  Shank,  Chairman,  526  Nottingham  Rd.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Sara  Reese,  Secretary,  School  No.  214,  Baltimore. 

Science: 

E.  Guy  Stapleton,  Chairman,  Sparks. 

Miss  Mary  Carroll,  Secretary,  Adm.  Bldg.  Annex,  Carrollton  and  La- 
fayette Avenues,  Baltimore. 

Secondary  Education: 

Dr.  Ernest  J.  Becker,  President,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Secretary,  Franklin  H.  S.,  Eeisterstown. 

Vocational  Education: 

Miss  Elisabeth  Amery,  President,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 

Education,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  Secy.-Treas.  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1—1866 

2—1867 
3—1868 

4^1869 

6—1870 

6—1871 

7—1872 

8—1873 

9—1874 

10—1875 
11—1876 

12—1877 
13—1878 


Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos.  D. 
Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 
Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son; Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 

Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Gamett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Cumberland,  Md.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

City  College,  Baltimore.  (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)  President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Easton.  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

City  College,  Baltimore.  President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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14 — 1879  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

15 — 1880  Ocean  City.  President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

16 — 1881  Frederick.  President,  George  M,  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G,  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17 — 1882  Cumberland.  President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

18 — 1883  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A,  F.  Wilkerson. 

19 — 1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20—1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — 1886  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford,  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22—1887  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23 — 1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association).  Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

24 — 1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H,  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of 
members,  120. 

26 — 1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of 
members,  236. 

27 — 1892  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diflfenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 

— 1893  No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 
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28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of 
members,  132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

30 — 1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  OflBcers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 

32 — 1899  Ocean  City,  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House,  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Trieasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 


39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mo- 
Cahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  955. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berrjonan; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members, 
785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  "Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  nxmiber  of 
members,  361. 

48 — 1915  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 
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51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E,  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53 — 1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members, 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr,  R.  Ber- 
r3mian;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
etary  Pro-tem.,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berrjrman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,431. 


*Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
** Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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